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This  Senior  Division  geography  guideline  supersedes 
Curriculum  R.P.7,  1962  and  Geography  S.7,  1968  and  becomes 
the  basis  for  programs  in  geography  in  the  Senior  Division 
of  secondary  school.  The  new  guideline  contains  significant 
modifications  from  previous  guidelines;  these  modifications 
reflect  advances  in  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  the 
physical  and  human  world  as  well  as  recent  trends  in  the 
teaching  of  geography. 

A  section  entitled  "The  Nature  of  Geographic  Education" 
provides  a  rationale  for  the  geographic  education  of  students, 
especially  in  the  area  of  social  and  environmental  studies. 

The  aims  of  geographic  education  in  the  Senior  Division 
grow  out  of  the  goals  of  education  for  Ontario  as  expressed 
in  The  Formative  Years  and  in  Circular  H.S.l.  The  guideline 
provides  for  continuity  with  Intermediate  Division  geography 
courses,  in  that  a  breadth  of  coverage  of  world  geography  is 
entailed.  Individual  course  outlines  emphasize  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  and  the  formation  of  attitudes  and  values,  as 
well  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  (both  facts  and  concepts) . 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dynamic  nature  of  geography, 
its  applicability  to  the  issues  and  interests  of  everyday 
life,  and  the  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  a  school 
course  by  people  and  activities  outside  the  classroom. 

To  assist  local  educators  in  the  implementation  of  the 
guideline,  sections  have  been  included  on  developing  a  Senior 
geography  program,  designing  a  course  of  study,  and  evaluation. 
An  annotated  bibliography  is  also  included. 

Three  outlines  are  provided  from  which  courses  leading 
to  credit  towards  a  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  may 
be  developed.  The  outlines  allow  development  of  courses  at 
a  number  of  levels  of  difficulty.  Two  additional  outlines 
give  frameworks  for  developing  courses  of  study  at  the 
Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma  level. 

Each  course  outline  states  the  rationale,  aims,  and 
course  content  requirements  for  locally  developed  courses. 

In  addition,  suggestions  are  included  that  are  intended  to 
assist  in  organizing  courses. 

The  implementation  of  this  guideline  will  entail  a 
complete  review  of  the  school's  present  course  offerings  in 
Senior  geography,  followed  by  the  modification  of  existing 
courses  and  the  development  of  new  courses  as  necessary. 


. . . /page  2 
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The  planning  of  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities  of  individual  groups  of  students 
is  a  local  responsibility.  Work  should  be  started  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  that  all  courses  reflect  the  aims  of 
this  guideline  by  September  1980. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  guideline  supersedes  the  previous  geography 
guidelines  Curriculum  RP.  7,  1962,  and  Curriculum 
S.  7,  1968;  it  provides  guidance  for  the  organization 
of  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  the  Senior 
Division  of  schools  in  Ontario,  including  credit 
courses  for  the  Secondary  School  Honour  Gradua¬ 
tion  Diploma. 


Note:  Schools  may  continue  to  develop  Senior 
Division  courses  based  on  the  Ministry  guidelines 
entitled  Urban  Studies,  1971,  Environmental  Science, 
1973,  and  Geology,  RP.  47,  1963. 

The  development  of  detailed  courses  of  study,  at 
the  appropriate  level  of  difficulty,  is  a  local 
responsibility. 


The  guideline  is  a  pattern  for  planning  as  opposed 
to  a  plan  for  teaching.  The  various  sections  are 
designed  to  give  help  and  direction  to  teachers 
who  will  be  planning  detailed  courses  of  study. 
'The  Nature  of  Geographic  Education"  gives  rea¬ 
sons  for  offering  geography  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  "Developing  a  Senior  Geography  Program" 
outlines  the  kinds  of  learning  that  should  be  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Senior  Division  courses.  Five  outlines 
are  given  from  which  courses  may  be  developed, 
and  suggestions  are  made  for  the  evaluation  both 
of  student  achievement  and  the  program. 

Each  course  outline  in  this  document  contains  a 
rationale,  aims  for  the  course,  an  outline  of  the 
basic  course  content,  and  suggestions  for  organiz¬ 
ing  a  course  of  study.  The  outlines  are  intended  to 
assist  curriculum  planners  in  achieving  the  appro¬ 
priate  breadth  of  study  for  Senior  Division 
courses,  to  allow  for  a  varied  selection  of  topics, 
and  to  encourage  a  wide  range  of  strategies  and 
activities  in  order  to  challenge  students. 


The  following  outlines  may  be  used  to  develop 
courses  for  credit  towards  the  Secondary  School 
Graduation  Diploma: 

-  Studies  in  Physical  Geography  S61-071 

-  Studies  in  Human  Geography  S61-072 

-  Studies  in  Regional  Geography  S61-073 

Note:  A  student  may  earn  a  maximum  of  one 
credit  from  each  outline. 

The  following  outlines  may  be  used  to  develop 
courses  for  credit  towards  the  Secondary  School 
Honour  Graduation  Diploma: 

-  Canada:  Geographical  Realities  H61-074 

-  World  Issues:  Geographical  Interpretations 

H61-075 

Note:  A  student  may  earn  a  maximum  of  one 
credit  from  each  outline. 

It  is  expected  that  this  guideline  will  foster  a  com¬ 
plete  review  of  existing  geography  courses  and 
that  this  review  will  lead,  where  necessary,  to 
appropriate  changes  in  existing  courses  to  bring 
them  within  the  rationale  of  this  guideline. 


THE  NATURE  OF 
GEOGRAPHIC  EDUCATION 
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In  many  ways  virtually  everyone  is  a  practising 
geographer.  In  order  to  organize  a  shopping  trip, 
to  plan  a  vacation,  to  decide  on  which  home  to 
buy,  or  to  perform  a  host  of  other  tasks  that 
involve  movement,  choice  among  alternatives, 
and  decision-making,  we  must  possess  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  world  around  us,  arrange  it  in  some 
logical  order,  and  use  the  information  to  decide  on 
a  course  of  action.  In  following  these  basic  steps, 
we  will  consider  a  number  of  the  many  variables 
involved  in  geographic  studies,  such  as  knowledge 
of  places,  location,  distances,  technology,  and  the 
use  of  resources.  Often  without  consciously 
thinking  about  it,  we  use  geographic  skills,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  concepts. 


Similarly,  when  we  act  as  part  of  a  larger  society, 
we  make  decisions  that  have  geographic  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  purchase  of  an  automobile,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  may  be  viewed  as  an  economic  decision,  but 
its  effects  are  manifest  in  the  extraction  of  ore 
from  the  earth's  crust  and  in  the  demand  for 
parking  space  in  a  city.  The  political  act  of  voting 
for  a  candidate  who  supports  legislation  to  protect 
wilderness  areas  reflects  a  value  placed  on  natural 
landscapes.  These  and  countless  other  actions  by 
individuals  ultimately  determine  the  ways  in 
which  the  earth  is  used  to  support  human  life.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  quality  of  the  future 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  make  rational  choices 
based  on  sound  intellectual  and  moral  reasoning. 


STUDIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Studies  in  geography  are  rooted  in  the  human 
need  to  know  about  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  its 
capacity  to  support  human  life,  and  to  understand 
the  ways  in  which  skills  and  knowledge  are 
applied  to  use  the  earth's  potential. 

This  need  to  know  and  to  explain  is  not  only 
inherent  in  human  nature  but  also  necessary  if  we 
are  to  rely  on  the  earth  to  sustain  our  existence 
into  the  future.  Throughout  recorded  history 
there  have  been  people  who  have  gathered  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  earth  and  its  occupants  for  study. 
As  centuries  of  migration,  exploration,  discovery, 
occupance,  and  modification  of  much  of  the 
earth's  surface  took  place,  this  accumulated 
knowledge  was  organized  and  related  to  provide 
an  ever  clearer  understanding  of  human/earth 
relationships.  Thus,  in  many  respects,  there  have 
always  been  geographers. 

The  emergence  of  geographic  study  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  discipline  and  school  subject,  however,  is 
relatively  recent.  Furthermore,  studies  in  geogra¬ 
phy  are  not  easily  described.  In  searching  for 
explanations,  geographic  studies  include  both 
human  and  physical  elements,  employ  a  wide 
variety  of  investigative  techniques  and  proce¬ 


dures,  study  phenomena  at  a  number  of  scales, 
borrow  knowledge  and  principles  from  many 
sources,  combine  variables  whose  relative  impor¬ 
tance  may  be  difficult  to  measure,  and  present 
information  in  patterns  and  combinations  that 
may  raise  as  many  questions  as  they  answer.  The 
definitions,  procedures,  content,  and  boundaries 
that  are  characteristic  of  other  disciplines  or  sub¬ 
jects  are  usually  missing  here.  Often  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  determining  the  content  and  focus 
that  are  most  appropriate, for  the  study  of  any 
given  area  or  situation.  As  a  consequence,  even 
the  most  rigorous  studies  may  lead  to  conclusions 
that  can  only  be  tentative  in  nature. 

None  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  human  relationships  with  the 
earth,  however,  reduces  the  need  to  do  so.  In  the 
past,  seemingly  unlimited  space  and  resources 
allowed  humans  the  luxury  of  such  courses  of 
action  as  the  settlement  of  unoccupied  lands;  the 
harvest  of  virgin  resources;  the  exploitation  of 
abundant,  cheap  energy  supplies;  the  use  of  sub¬ 
stitutes;  and  the  application  of  expanded  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  production  of  materials  and 
commodities.  Many  of  these  traditional  courses  of 
action  are  no  longer  open.  On  a  world  scale. 
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increasing  population,  rising  economic  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  pressing  environmental  issues  make 
many  contemporary  geographic  questions  univer¬ 
sal  in  scope.  On  a  local  scale,  the  demands  for 
adequate  shelter,  food,  high-quality  water  and  air, 
material  goods,  mobility,  and  artistic  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  within  a  limited  space  make  it 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  present  and  to  plan  for 
the  future  using  creative  yet  responsible  strate¬ 
gies.  This  requires  a  solid  base  of  knowledge 
derived  from  both  the  physical  and  social  sciences 
and  from  practical  experience  in  appraising  the 
consequences  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 
Studies  in  geography  should  assist  students  to 
look  for  principles  that  have  universal  scope  and 
application.  To  balance  this,  however,  topics  must 
be  investigated  in  sufficient  depth  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  generalizations  in  their  application 
to  specific  areas  and  issues. 


Despite  its  short  history  as  a  school  subject  and  its 
lack  of  a  clearly  defined  body  of  content,  geo¬ 
graphic  education  has  evolved  a  number  of  tradi¬ 
tions  which  provide  direction  and  focus  for  stud¬ 
ies.  These  traditions  and  the  techniques  they 
employ  have  been  refined  over  time  and  serve  as 
useful  guides  in  the  organization  of  both  units 
and  courses.  The  four  prominent  traditions  com¬ 
prise:* 

-  studies  of  the  physical  environment,  including 
the  natural  forces  that  act  to  shape  the  landscape 
and  support  life  of  all  kinds; 

-  studies  of  areas  or  regions  and  the  human  and 
physical  factors  that  give  character  to  places; 

-  studies  of  locations  and  distributions,  that  is, 
patterns  of  human  and  natural  phenomena  and 
where  and  why  they  are  so  located;  and 

-  studies  of  how  people  interact  with  their  envi¬ 
ronment,  including  the  influence  of  an  environ¬ 
ment  on  human  activities  and,  conversely,  the 
effects  of  human  activities  on  environments. 

Each  tradition  in  geographical  study  is  reflected  in 
this  guideline,  and  studies  related  to  these  are 
fundamental  to  all  geographic  education. 


*William  D.  Pattison,  "The 
Four  Traditions  of 
Geography",  The  Journal  of 
Geography  63  (May  1964)  :  211-16. 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Geography  deals  with  area,  pattern,  and  interrela¬ 
tionship.  The  study  of  geography  in  school  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  young  person's  understanding  of 
the  physical  character  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
human  occupance  and  use  of  the  earth,  the  spatial 
organization  of  societies,  and  maps  and  their  uses. 
The  student  of  geography  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  experience  with  the  various  modes 
of  inquiry  that  are  used  in  the  areas  of  both  natu¬ 
ral  and  social  sciences,  and  to  become  aware  of 
the  social,  political  and  ethical  questions  associ¬ 
ated  with  human  use  of  the  land  and  variations  in 
the  land's  wealth. 

Concepts.  Geographical  studies  should  aim  to  help 
students  acquire  a  familiarity  with  and  a  degree  of 
mastery  of  the  ideas  that  characterize  the  distinc¬ 
tive  conceptual  framework  of  the  subject.  This 
framework  consists  of  a  few  major  concepts  which 
are,  in  turn,  supported  by  a  large  number  of  ancil¬ 
lary  concepts.  The  ideas  that  develop  during  the 
study  of  geography  will  relate  to  one  or  more  of 
the  following  major  concepts,  which  have  already 
been  outlined  in  the  geography  guideline  for  the 
Intermediate  Division:  the  support  of  life,  people 
as  choosers,  constant  change,  spatial  interaction, 
areal  differentiation,  resources,  regionalism,  and  a 
global  viewpoint. 

This  general  framework,  combined  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  concepts  that  are  specific  to  a  particular 
course,  should  be  the  basis  for  planning  school 
geography  courses.  Facts  can  be  organized  around 
the  selected  concepts,  and  generalizations  about 
them  will  emerge.  The  important  concepts  are 
introduced  in  the  early  stages  of  geographic  study 
and  are  subsequently  refined  and  developed.  As 
understanding  of  a  concept  develops,  increasingly 
sophisticated  generalizations  will  emerge.  The 
ability  to  organize  the  factual  information  of  spe¬ 
cific  cases  around  useful  concepts,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  make  intelligent  generalizations,  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  growth  of  geographical  understanding. 


Skills.  The  skills  that  are  practised  and  applied  in 
geography  range  from  those  taught  more  directly 
in  other  school  subjects  to  those  that  are  central  to 
geographic  studies.  It  is  important  to  stress  the 
skill  of  using  language  well  in  order  to  write  an 
orderly  narrative,  to  present  oral  and  written 
arguments,  and  to  summarize  the  main  points  of  a 
study.  A  variety  of  basic  mathematical  skills  are 
also  important  to  geographical  studies,  as  students 
will  use  scales,  interpret  climatic  data,  and  process 
numerical  data  in  the  course  of  their  studies. 

More  specific  to  geography,  students  will  have  to 
observe,  record,  and  classify  information  that  has 
been  obtained  at  first-hand  or  from  secondary 
sources,  and  to  develop  problem-solving  tech¬ 
niques  in  order  to  make  good  use  of  that  informa¬ 
tion.  Much  spatial  information  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  or  communicated  by  the  use  of  graphic, 
photographic,  and  cartographic  methods. 
"Graphicacy",  a  term  that  subsumes  all  these 
modes  of  communication,  is  more  central  to  geog¬ 
raphy  than  to  any  other  school  subject.  The  inter¬ 
preting  of  all  kinds  of  graphic  information,  the 
locating  of  oneself  accurately  on  the  earth,  and 
the  reading  of  maps  at  a  variety  of  levels  (from 
decoding  to  sophisticated  interpretation)  are  not 
only  critical  to  the  understanding  of  geographical 
ideas  but  useful  to  the  general  education  of  all 
students. 

Content.  The  factual  content  of  a  course  in  geogra¬ 
phy  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  need  to  base 
the  development  of  concepts  and  skills  on  the 
study  of  appropriate  and  relevant  examples.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  courses  in  geography  should  deal 
mainly  with  the  contemporary  world.  No  course 
of  study  should  remain  static  for  too  long:  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  specific  content  should 
reflect  an  awareness  both  of  the  changing  world 
scene  and  the  attempts  by  the  world's  people  to 
comprehend  and  respond  to  these  changes.  In  the 
process,  students  should  extend  their  knowledge 
of  specific  places  and  topics  from  the  local  area  to 
include  the  home  country  and  a  range  of  localities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Study  areas  should  be 
selected  to  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of 
different  cultures,  environments,  political  sys¬ 
tems,  and  stages  of  technological  development. 
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Attitudes.  Geographical  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  should  lead  to  an  interest  in,  and  con¬ 
cern  for,  present-day  problems,  whether  they  be 
local,  national,  or  global.  This  should  include  an 
informed  concern  for  the  environment  and  rea¬ 
sonable  judgements  of  the  need  for  conservation 
of  both  scenery  and  resources.  Geographic  studies 
should  also  encourage  enlightened  insights  into 
the  reasons  for  the  conflicts  between  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  human  needs  and  wants. 

These  general  statements  about  the  place  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  the  school  curriculum  are  readily  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  achievement  of  the  four  basic  goals  of 
education  in  Ontario.  Each  student  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  opportunities: 


-  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  fundamental  to  his  or 
her  continuing  education; 

-  to  develop  and  maintain  confidence  and  a  sense 
of  self-worth; 

-  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  acquire  the  attitudes 
that  he  or  she  needs  for  active  participation  in 
Canadian  society; 

-  to  develop  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sensitivity 
necessary  for  a  complete  and  responsible  life. 

In  the  Senior  Division,  geographic  education 
should  address  itself  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
goals,  placing  particular  emphasis  on  the  student's 
ability  to  make  rational  and  well-informed  judge¬ 
ments  on  human  occupance  of  the  earth. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  SENIOR  DIVISION 

The  study  of  geography  as  a  discrete  subject 
rather  than  as  an  integrated  aspect  of  social  and 
environmental  studies  begins  in  the  Intermediate 
Division  (Grades  7  to  10).  The  Intermediate  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  give  students  opportunities  to 
become  knowledgeable  about  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  and  human  use  of  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  earth's  major  land  masses.  It  includes  a 
one-credit  course  dealing  with  significant  aspects 
of  the  geography  of  Canada.  In  addition,  studies 
of  the  local  area  at  a  variety  of  scales  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  total  program. 

In  the  process,  students  should  gain  some  facility 
with  the  skills  and  techniques  used  in  geographic 
studies.  They  are  encouraged  to  practise  and 
develop  all  of  the  kinds  of  skills  outlined  in  the 
previous  section.  They  should  also  be  introduced 
to  and  start  to  refine  the  major  concepts  and 
organizing  ideas  of  geographic  education  outlined 
above. 

Students  who  choose  to  study  geography  in  the 
Senior  Division  bring  knowledge,  skills,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  that  they  have  acquired  from  this  and  other 
disciplines.  Their  expanding  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  development  allows  them  to  refine  and 
enlarge  upon  developing  concepts,  to  add  to  their 


conceptual  framework,  and  to  apply  increasingly 
sophisticated  techniques  to  the  investigation  and 
explanation  of  the  world  around  them.  Senior 
Division  courses  should  build  on  this  foundation 
in  order  to  investigate  a  broad  spectrum  of  ideas, 
to  examine  a  wide  range  of  content,  and  to 
encourage  a  variety  of  learning  experiences.  Geo¬ 
graphic  studies  should  be  characterized  by  a  sys¬ 
tematic  treatment  of  topics  and  an  attempt  to 
understand  interrelationships. 

The  selection  of  relevant  material  is  important.  In 
recent  years,  issues  such  as  population  growth, 
energy  supply,  urbanization.  Third  World  devel¬ 
opment,  human  settlements,  and  the  resources  of 
the  sea  have  become  world  concerns.  Topics 
related  to  these  issues  should  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  in  order  that  Senior  students  may 
understand  them  better.  As  well,  where  learning 
materials  and  techniques  appropriate  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  level  of  the  students  are  available,  they 
should  be  used  to  illuminate  the  issues.  These 
include  special-purpose  maps,  air  photographs, 
satellite  imagery,  quantitative  techniques,  confer¬ 
ence  proceedings,  journal  articles,  films,  models, 
and  slides.  They  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  units  of  study  or  as  supplements  to 
materials  in  textbooks. 

Further  guidance  on  the  nature  of  studies  in  Sen¬ 
ior  Division  geography  is  provided  in  a  later  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  guideline. 
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The  three  course  outlines  in  this  section  may  all 
be  used  to  develop  credit  courses  at  the  Senior 
level.  Each  student  may  earn  a  maximum  of  one 
credit  from  each  outline  towards  the  Secondary 
School  Graduation  Diploma. 

In  devising  Senior  level  courses,  teachers  should 
keep  two  factors  in  mind.  First,  students  will  have 
acquired  a  number  of  geographic  skills  in  the 
compulsory  courses  at  the  Intermediate  level.  In 
addition  to  this  background  in  geography,  stu¬ 
dents  are,  in  the  Senior  Division,  considerably 
more  mature  than  they  were  at  an  earlier  age. 
Therefore,  teachers  are  advised  to  consult  the  skill 
development  sections  of  the  Intermediate  Division 
geography  guideline  and  the  section  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  entitled  “Developing  a  Senior  Geography 


Program".  These  sections  will  help  them  capitalize 
on  the  students'  background  in  geography  and  on 
their  increased  capabilities  in  the  application  of 
skills. 

The  courses  of  study  from  the  Intermediate  Divi¬ 
sion  will  also  suggest  new  ideas  for  topics  to  be 
studied  at  the  Senior  level.  In  most  cases,  topics  or 
areas  studied  at  the  Intermediate  level  should  be 
repeated  only  when  they  can  achieve  freshness 
through  an  in-depth  treatment  made  possible  by 
the  students'  increased  maturity.  Such  in-depth 
topics,  however,  should  be  balanced  by  other 
areas  of  study  that  give  the  students  as  broad  a 
knowledge  of  world  geography  as  possible. 


STUDIES  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  S61-071 


The  earth  can  be  described  as  a  dynamic  globe, 
moving  in  space  and  possessing  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  that  are  capable  of  supporting  many 
forms  of  life.  A  Senior  Division  course  in  physical 
geography  should  provide  students  with  opportu¬ 
nities  to  examine  in  a  systematic  way  the  elements 
that  compose  the  earth's  structure  and  the  inter¬ 
acting  systems  in  land,  sea,  and  air  that  support 
human  life.  Because  the  earth  is  dynamic,  an 
understanding  of  its  component  systems  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  order  to  understand  it  in  its  entirety. 
Because  people  affect  and  are  affected  by  the 
earth's  systems  as  they  seek  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  also  important  for  students  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  significance  of  the  earth's  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  to  human  life. 


Students  in  the  Senior  Division  will  bring  to  this 
course  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  derived 
from  many  sources,  including  family  and  home, 
previous  studies,  the  media,  and  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  As  well,  many  Senior  students 
bring  with  them  a  desire  to  systematize  their 
learning,  to  find  order  and  patterns  in  knowledge, 
and  to  develop  concepts  and  principles  around 
which  knowledge  can  be  organized  and  related. 
They  are  increasingly  capable  of  analysing  infor¬ 
mation  presented  in  many  forms,  of  synthesizing 
it  to  produce  new  patterns,  and  of  visualizing  the 
interaction  of  different  systems.  At  a  personal 
level,  they  are  searching  to  define  their  own  places 
in  the  world. 

A  course  in  physical  geography  should  capitalize 
on  these  attributes  in  providing  opportunities  for 
students  to  develop  coherent  mental  atlases  of  the 
patterns  and  processes  that  exist  in  the  physical 
world. 
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Aims 

Courses  in  physical  geography  should  give  stu¬ 
dents  opportunities  to: 

-  develop  a  conceptual  framework  for  organizing 
information  about  the  physical  world; 

-  analyse  systematically  the  physical  properties 
of  the  biosphere  (the  lithosphere,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  hydrosphere); 

-  identify  patterns  that  reveal  the  existence  of 
order  in  the  physical  and  biotic  world; 

-  understand  processes  that  help  explain  the 
existence  of  order  in  the  physical  and  biotic  world; 

-  evaluate  theories  that  attempt  to  explain  the 
properties  of,  and  forces  acting  within,  the  bio¬ 
sphere; 


-  evaluate  the  effects  of  specific  components  of 
the  biosphere  on  human  life  in  selected  locations; 

-  evaluate  the  effects  of  human  activity  on  the 
biosphere  in  selected  locations; 

-  practise  and  improve  skills  in  field  work  and  in 
the  use  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of  geographic 
investigation; 

-  examine  critically  a  variety  of  attitudes  to  the 
physical  world:  for  example,  people  as  users, 
exploiters,  managers,  conservers,  or  conquerors  of 
their  environment; 

-  reaffirm  or  revise  their  own  attitudes  and  beha¬ 
viour  towards  the  physical  and  biotic  world. 


Course  Content 

Components  of  the  Biosphere 

To  gain  an  overview  of  the  natural  environment 
on  a  global  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  per¬ 
spective  on  the  components  of  the  biosphere  -  the 
lithosphere  on  which  we  live,  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  breathe,  and  the  vast  hydrosphere  on 
which  we  depend  for  our  water  needs. 

In  order  to  develop  the  proper  perspective,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  study  basic  information  on  topics 
such  as  the  following: 

-  the  elements  of  the  biosphere  -  their  properties 
and  their  significance  for  the  survival  of  life; 

-  the  patterns  and  distribution  of  land  and  sea; 

-  the  critical  balances  maintained  by  natural 
cycles  such  as  the  hydrologic  cycle  and  energy 
flow; 

-  some  effects  of  human  activities  within  the  bio¬ 
sphere. 

Energy  in  Nature 

All  movement  or  growth  in  the  biosphere  requires 
energy  in  some  form.  Because  of  this,  study  of  the 
forms,  sources,  and  functions  of  energy  could  be 
an  introductory  unit,  a  concluding  unit,  or  an 
integral  part  of  all  units  of  study.  Studies  should 
include  a  consideration  of  the  following: 

-  the  importance  of  the  sun  as  an  energy  source 
in  nature; 


-  forms  of  energy  in  nature; 

-  the  function  of  energy  in  a  variety  of  processes 
such  as  plant  growth  and  decay,  global  circulatory 
systems,  crustal  movement  of  the  earth,  and  the 
formation  of  fossil  fuels. 

Tectonic  Forces 

Although  changes  are  barely  perceptible  over 
most  of  the  earth,  over  millions  of  years  great 
earth-building  forces  have  changed  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  activity  illus¬ 
trate  that  the  forces  creating  relief  features  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  in  the  present. 

Studies  that  help  to  relate  tectonic  activity  to 
existing  patterns  of  relief  should  include  basic 
information  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 

-  the  origin,  composition,  and  internal  structure 
of  the  earth; 

-  theories  related  to  earth  formation  and  plate 
tectonics; 

-  the  nature,  variety  and  significance  of  earth¬ 
building  forces  -  including  diastrophism  and  vol- 
canism; 

-  geological  time; 

-  the  distribution  of  major  relief  features,  ocean 
basins,  and  continental  platforms; 

-  human  response  to  tectonic  features  and  forces. 
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Gradational  Forces 

In  opposition  to  the  tectonic  forces,  gradation, 
through  its  erosive  agents  of  wind,  water,  ice,  and 
waves,  works  to  reduce  the  earth's  lithosphere  to  a 
uniform  surface. 

Since  this  area  of  study  could  occupy  extensive 
periods  of  time  if  all  agents  and  processes  were 
treated,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  be  selective  in 
the  number  and  depth  of  the  studies  undertaken. 
These  studies  might  involve  individual  and  group 
work  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
processes  that  act  to  create  depositional  features. 
The  following  considerations  will  be  useful: 

-  Degradation  and  aggradation  may  be  used  as  a 
conceptual  framework  so  that  a  systematic  organi¬ 
zation  of  knowledge  may  be  developed  regarding 
the  erosion  and  deposition  of  materials  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

-  The  geomorphic  cycle  may  be  used  as  a  basis  to 
establish  ideas  regarding  the  processes  of  land- 
form  development. 

-  Students  can  consider  the  work  of  gradational 
agents  such  as  surface  and  ground  water,  wave 
action,  wind,  ice,  weathering,  and  gravity  to  pro¬ 
duce  representative  landforms. 

-  The  beneficial  and  detrimental  aspects  of  grada¬ 
tional  forces  can  be  considered. 

-  People  can  be  examined  as  gradational  agents. 
Climate 

Weather  and  climate  have  profound  influences  on 
individual  lives.  On  a  global  scale,  climate  is  a 
major  determinant  of  the  distribution  of  plant 
species.  Its  significance  to  human  life  may  be 
judged  by  the  far-reaching  effects  that  follow  a 
period  of  below-average  precipitation  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Studies  should  include  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  the  following: 

-  the  global  patterns  of  temperature,  pressure, 
winds,  and  precipitation; 

-  patterns  of  climatic  regions,  including  one  sys¬ 
tem  of  climatic  classification; 

-  the  basic  physical  elements  that  cause  day-to- 
day  changes  in  the  weather; 

-  human  responses  to  climatic  conditions  and 
attempts  to  modify  and  control  the  weather;  and 

-  the  effects  of  human  activities  on  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 


Water 

Water  has  always  been  an  indispensable  resource 
for  all  forms  of  life.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the 
pressure  on  resources  of  all  kinds  has  led  to  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  use  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Water  worlds  include  the  oceans  and  seas, 
freshwater  lakes  and  rivers,  ground  water,  and 
fossil  water.  Studies  should  include: 

-  the  hydrologic  cycle; 

-  the  magnitude,  distribution,  and  significance  of 
the  world's  oceans  and  seas; 

-  the  structure  and  configuration  of  ocean  basins; 

-  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  circulatory  systems 
of  the  world's  oceans; 

-  the  physical  and  biotic  characteristics  of  repre¬ 
sentative  sections  of  the  world's  oceans; 

-  the  magnitude,  distribution,  and  significance  of 
the  earth's  fresh-water  supplies; 

-  the  magnitude,  distribution,  and  significance  of 
the  earth's  subsurface  water  supplies; 

-  the  significance  of  water  to  biotic  life; 

-  the  significance  of  water  in  the  distribution  of 
human  population. 

Forms  of  Life 

Plant  and  animal  life  exist  wherever  the  environ¬ 
ment  permits.  Large-scale  patterns  of  vegetation 
are  distributed  over  the  globe  and  provide  habi¬ 
tats  for  distinctive  animal  species.  The  patterns 
are  significant  because  each  environment  provides 
opportunities  and  constraints  for  human  occu- 
pance.  Studies  of  forms  of  life  should  include: 

-  the  pattern  of  major  vegetation  regions  in  the 
world; 

-  relationships  among  climate,  vegetation,  fauna, 
and  soils; 

-  processes  by  which  various  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life  have  been  dispersed  and  modified; 

-  ecological  relationships  within  distinctive  natu¬ 
ral  environments  (ecosystems); 

-  the  effects  of  human  activities  on  selected  natu¬ 
ral  environments. 
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Soils 

Soils  are  highly  organized  physical,  biological,  and 
chemical  complexes  which  play  the  fundamental 
role  of  supporting  vegetable  life,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  sustenance  for  both  animals  and  people.  As  a 
result  of  their  studies,  students  should  be  more 
aware  of  information  related  to  the  following: 

-  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  soils; 

-  the  characteristics  and  occurrence  of  significant 
soil  types; 

-  types  of  soil  parent  material; 

-  factors  contributing  to  the  texture  and  quality 
of  soils; 

-  processes  of  soil  formation; 

-  relationships  among  climate,  vegetation,  and 
soils; 

-  the  significance  of  soils  to  human  life. 

Alternative  Approaches 

Some  planners  may  prefer  to  meet  the  aims  of 
this  outline  by  organizing  a  series  of  units  that 
integrate  basic  ideas  about  the  physical  elements 
of  geography.  An  understanding  of  basic  princi¬ 
ples  and  processes  could  be  provided  by  referring 
to  them  at  appropriate  times  during  the  study  of 
areas,  issues,  themes,  or  topics.  The  following  list 
of  topics  may  assist  teachers  to  select  and  organize 
content  in  alternative  ways.  Where  these  are  fur¬ 
ther  refined  to  provide  clear  direction  and  well- 
defined  tasks,  the  ideas  may  also  provide  appro¬ 
priate  material  for  studies  by  individual  students 
or  groups. 


-  Humid  areas  and  the  work  of  water 

-  Dry  areas  and  the  work  of  the  wind 

-  Littorals 

-  Limitations  on  the  production  of  food 

-  Physical  disasters 

-  Ideal  climates 

-  Stability  in  nature 

-  Prediction  techniques  for  natural  phenomena 

-  Measuring,  managing,  and  harvesting  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  natural  ecosystems 

-  Ecosystems  and  population  limits 

-  The  International  Geophysical  Decade 

-  Satellites  and  remote  sensing  in  gathering  data 

-  Diffusion,  dispersal,  and  succession  of  species 

-  Adaptation,  modification,  and  intervention  in 
ecosystems 

-  Legacy  of  the  Ice  Age  in  North  America 

-  Theories  of  continental  drift 

-  The  effects  of  climatic  change  on  ecosystems 

-  Distinctive  biomes 

-  Preserving  wilderness  areas 

-  Persistent  substances  in  nature 
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Organizing  a  Course  of  Study 

In  organizing  a  course  of  study,  curriculum  plan¬ 
ners  should  review  a  number  of  important  consid¬ 
erations,  some  of  which  are  presented  here. 

Courses  should  be  developed  as  a  series  of  units, 
each  of  which  develops  a  number  of  basic  ideas. 
The  units  should  proceed  in  a  logical  sequence, 
and  each  should  relate  to  the  overall  aims  of  the 
course. 

One  desired  outcome  of  studies  in  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  is  an  increased  student  awareness  of  order 
and  pattern  in  the  physical  world.  Although  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  environment  are  not  a 
static  framework  and  homogeneity  is  not  common 
over  large  areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  any  unit  students  should  be  able  to: 

-  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  order  or 
pattern; 

-  gain  knowledge  about  the  instrumentation  used 
to  collect  data; 

-  develop  or  become  knowledgeable  about  prin¬ 
ciples  and  theories  that  help  to  explain  order  or 
pattern; 

-  test  the  validity  of  principles  and  theories  by 
gathering  evidence  that  supports  or  refutes  them. 

Students  should  recognize  as  well  that  human 
occupance  normally  complicates  the  natural 
order. 

Studies  in  physical  geography  take  many  of  their 
basic  facts  from  physical  and  natural  sciences 
such  as  geology,  geomorphology,  climatology, 
meteorology,  biology,  and  pedology.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  is  organized  and  related  to  help  explain  the 
many  and  varied  physical  processes  that  create 
and  modify  landscapes.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
excessive  time  is  not  devoted  to  studies  of  such 
sciences  in  isolation.  Instead,  students  should 
come  to  see  how  knowledge  derived  from  these 


sources  helps  to  explain  the  processes,  patterns, 
and  distributions  that  result  from  many  variables 
acting  simultaneously.  The  focus  should  be  on  the 
synthesis  of  relevant  information  from  these 
sources  in  order  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  varia¬ 
bles  in  combination.  The  human  dimension  is 
important  because  people  affect  and  are  affected 
by  the  physical  environment. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  include  a  variety  of 
alternative  teaching  strategies  as  they  organize 
units  of  study.  The  foregoing  suggests  two  broad 
approaches  to  studies  in  physical  geography.  One 
is  a  systematic  study  of  the  physical  processes  at 
work  in  the  biosphere  and  their  significance  to 
human  activity.  The  other  approach  begins  with 
particular  issues,  questions,  or  problems  that  are 
suggested  by  human  attempts  to  make  use  of  the 
earth;  in  the  course  of  the  study,  these  are  related 
to  the  underlying  physical  processes.  Teachers  can 
utilize  both  of  these  basic  approaches  and  many 
variations  of  them  to  ensure  that  there  is  variety 
in  classroom  activities,  and  that  the  physical  world 
and  its  significance  to  human  activity  are  related. 

It  is  intended  that  students  should  gain  an 
overview  of  the  earth  and  its  component  systems. 
Eight  broad  areas  of  study  have  been  included  in 
the  content  for  this  course.  Course  planners 
should  ensure  that  adequate  time  is  devoted  to 
each  so  that  students  can  gain  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  physical  world.  This  does  not  mean 
that  each  broad  area  must  be  the  basis  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  unit  of  study.  Correlations  among  climate, 
vegetation,  and  soils,  for  example,  may  make  it 
desirable  to  study  these  within  one  or  more 
ecosystems  in  order  to  establish  the  relationship  of 
each  component  to  the  others.  Planners  should 
design  their  own  series  of  units  and  strategies  in 
order  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  course.  The 
approaches  to  content  and  depth  of  study  chosen 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  students  for  whom 
the  course  is  intended. 
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STUDIES  IN  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY  S61-072 

Human  geography  is  about  people  -  people  devel¬ 
oping  a  distinctive  way  of  life  and,  in  the  process, 
making  their  imprint  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  challenge  of  human  geography  is  that  the  list 
of  human  imprints  on  the  earth  is  almost  endless 
and  constantly  changing:  a  boundary  is  relocated 
and  patterns  of  spatial  interaction  are  drastically 
altered;  a  new  factory  covers  10  ha  of  good  farm¬ 
land  and  mineral  deposits  800  km  away  are  devel¬ 
oped  to  provide  it  with  raw  materials;  an  offshore 
well  blows  wild,  and  30  km  of  white  sandy  beach 
and  10  000  sea-birds  are  blackened  with  oil;  a  city 
redevelops  its  downtore  core,  and  new  buildings 
change  both  the  skyline  and  the  micro-climate. 

Human  geography  is  a  systematic  study  of  the 
areal  manifestations  of  people's  activity  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  basic  needs  of  people 
include  food  and  shelter,  which  must  be  provided 
in  some  way  by  the  environment.  Few  humans, 
however,  are  content  with  the  gratification  of 
mere  basic  needs.  History  records  ever-increasing 
expectations  for  higher  standards  of  living  in  such 
areas  as  clothing,  comfort,  convenience,  mobility, 
communication,  health  care,  personal  services, 
and  forms  of  creative  expression.  Moreover,  it  is 


characteristic  of  human  groups  to  develop  a 
strong  bond  with  the  territory  they  occupy,  to 
establish  its  boundaries,  to  organize  its  space  and 
resources,  and  usually  to  exclude  outsiders.  The 
pursuit  of  these  goals  has  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  complex  political  institutions  which  con¬ 
trol  many  aspects  of  life  including  such  things  as 
the  organization  of  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
location  of  transportation  facilities,  the  types  of 
settlements  that  may  be  developed,  and  the 
amount  of  pollution  that  may  be  released  into  the 
environment. 

In  the  process  of  establishing  themselves  in  their 
particular  space  on  the  globe,  many  human 
groups  have  tended  to  develop  a  cultural  homo¬ 
geneity  based  on  language,  religion,  racial  charac¬ 
teristics,  education  systems,  and  other  such  fea¬ 
tures  that  give  a  group  a  common  identity  and 
coherence. 

The  student  of  human  geography  studies  the 
characteristics  of  human  groups,  the  ways  in 
which  they  interact  with  their  environment,  and 
their  imprints  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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Aims 

Courses  in  human  geography  should  give  stu¬ 
dents  opportunities  to: 

-  recognize  that  all  human  use  of  the  earth  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  opportunities  provided  and  the  con¬ 
straints  imposed  by  the  natural  environment; 

-  examine  a  selection  of  the  dynamic  processes 
by  which  people  occupy  and  organize  the  earth's 
surface; 


-  develop  criteria  for  categorizing  the  distinctive 
imprints  that  various  human  groups  make  on 
their  area  of  the  earth; 

-  account  for  differences  in  the  ways  of  life  that 
can  be  identified  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another;  and 

-  evaluate  various  environments  and  ways  of  life 
(including  their  own)  with  the  help  of  increased 
factual  knowledge  and  advanced  intellectual 
skills. 


Course  Content 

Every  course  in  human  geography  will  deal  with  a 
number  of  key  elements,  the  relationships  among 
them,  and  the  patterns  that  emerge  from  their 
interaction.  For  the  purposes  of  Senior  Division 


courses,  six  such  elements  have  been  defined. 
These  are  shown  on  the  diagram  below,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  some  significant  ancillary  concepts. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY 


ENVIRONMENT 


ecosystem 

land/air/water 

pollution 

energy  cycle 

overcrowding 

landscape 

conservation 

environmental  quality 

zero  population  growth 

interaction 

producing 


distinctive 
imprints 
on  the  earth 
in  the  form  of 


pressure 
health 
growth  rate 


POPULATION 

distribution 
density 
migration 
labour  force 
life  expectancy 
mobility 


SETTLEMENTS 

LIVELIHOODS 

central  place 

pre-agricultural 

agglomeration 

primary  industry 

form,  function 

manufacturing 

urbanization 

trade,  transportation 

hierarchy,  pattern 

location  analysis 

dwelling  types 

energy 

rural,  urban 

natural  resources 

planning 

industrialization 

site,  situation 

POLITICAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 


nation  state 

multinational  corpora¬ 
tions 

geopolitics 

iconography 

blocs 

colonialism 

capital  cities 

territorial  morphology 


CULTURES 

language 
stages  of  technology 
arts 
beliefs 

hearth',  diffusion,  realm 
media 
architecture 
sequent  occupance 
perception 
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People  occupy  space  on  the  earth's  surface  and 
use  that  space  to  sustain  their  lives.  Thus,  the  two 
basic  elements  present  in  all  studies  are: 

population  -  the  number  and  distribution  of  people, 
their  movement,  and  the  characteristics  they 
develop  as  they  organize  themselves  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  location; 

environment  -  the  critical  background  to  all  human 
use  of  the  earth,  one  that  is  never  static  and  that 
may  be  drastically  modified  by  the  people  who 
use  it. 

Superficially,  it  may  appear  that  people  are  the 
dynamic  force  and  environment  a  passive 
medium  in  the  relationship;  however,  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  (to  scientists  and  informed  citizens) 
that  this  is  far  from  the  case.  As  people  interact 
with  their  environment  to  meet  basic  needs,  the 
environment  responds  by  changing  in  accordance 
with  physical  principles.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  students  develop  an  understanding  not  only 
of  the  effects  that  human  activity  has  on  the  earth, 
but  also  of  the  ways  in  which  the  earth  responds 
to  human  activity. 

The  interaction  between  these  two  basic  elements, 
through  processes  such  as  diffusion  or  industriali¬ 
zation,  results  in  the  distinctive  imprints  that  have 
been  classified  as  follows: 

settlements  -  the  way  people  organize  their  living 
space,  from  the  widely  spaced  settlements  of  a 
desert  to  the  huge  conurbations  of  the  industrial 
regions; 

livelihoods  -  the  way  people  make  a  living  and  the 
imprint  that  this  makes  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth; 

political  organizations  -  the  systems  that  people 
devise  for  sharing  space  and  its  resources,  and  for 
deciding  how  they  shall  be  used; 


cultures  -  the  accumulated  heritage  of  a  people 
including  their  perceptions  of  the  world,  their 
beliefs,  their  stage  of  technology,  and  the  values 
they  cherish. 

Obviously  none  of  these  elements  exists  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  an  examination  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionships  among  them  will  develop  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  following  ideas  and  processes. 

Opportunities  and  Constraints 
of  the  Environment 

The  distribution  of  the  world's  people  suggests 
that  while  the  range  of  "livable"  environments  is 
very  great,  some  are  more  desirable  than  others. 
There  are,  of  course,  practical  considerations  of 
the  ability  of  the  environment  to  support  large 
populations  -  soil,  water,  and  thermal  conditions 
for  food  production  -  and  of  the  availability  of 
useful  materials  to  provide  livelihoods  for  large 
numbers  of  people.  However,  technological  inno¬ 
vation  and  human  perception  have  extended  the 
range  of  both  "desirable"  and  "livable"  environ¬ 
ments. 

Inevitably,  however,  there  are  constraints.  Every 
area  on  the  earth's  surface  has  disadvantages  as 
well  as  advantages.  To  improve  a  lifestyle  in  warm 
sunny  environments,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incur 
high  costs  for  air  conditioning  or  water  supplies. 
To  exploit  the  resources  of  cold  or  moist  environ¬ 
ments,  even  heavier  investment  may  be  required 
in  building  and  energy  costs.  In  all  cases,  there  are 
environmental  costs  for  which  an  acceptable  level 
must  be  established.  Students  must  learn  to  iden¬ 
tify  these  constraints  and  to  recognize  them  as 
environmental  influences  rather  than  controls. 
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Dynamic  Processes 

People  and  their  environments  are  constantly 
both  initiating  and  experiencing  processes  that 
change  the  nature  of  the  human  imprints  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Corporate  decision-making  is 
an  example  of  a  dynamic  process  that  can  have 
implications  for  human  geography.  People  exer¬ 
cise  choice  in  terms  of  comparative  advantage. 

The  factory  that  relocates  in  the  American  South 
from  a  more  northerly  climate  may  have  added 
transportation  costs,  but  land  for  expansion  and 
modernization  may  be  cheaper  and  the  labour 
force  may  be  easier  to  ''keep  happy"  in  the  more 
moderate  climate.  The  human  imprint  on  the 
landscape  is  thus  changed  in  two  places.  Students 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  some  of 
these  dynamic  processes  and  to  investigate  rele¬ 
vant  examples.  Some  of  the  most  obvious  pro¬ 
cesses  are  spatial  interaction,  technological  inno¬ 
vation,  diffusion,  migration,  natural  cycles, 
industrialization,  sequent  occupance,  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  colonial  development,  and  political  expan¬ 
sion. 

Description  and  Explanation 
of  Human  Imprints 

Evidence  of  human  activities  can  be  found  almost 
everywhere  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  nature  of 
the  imprint  tells  something  about  the  people  who 
made  it.  For  instance,  farm  settlement  in  Southern 
Ontario  has  been  characterized  by  relatively 
small,  rectangular  fields  marked  out  by  sturdy 
fences.  The  dispersed  farmsteads  contrast  with 
the  linear  pattern  of  rural  settlement  in  Quebec 


and  may  be  examined  as  a  cultural  preference. 

The  fences,  too,  may  have  been  the  result  of  cul¬ 
tural  preference,  or  merely  a  practical  need  to 
contain  livestock.  They  may  also  say  something 
about  the  environment  in  which  the  settlement 
took  place:  a  stump  fence  almost  certainly  testifies 
to  the  struggle  to  clear  the  land  of  its  forest  cover, 
while  a  line  of  stones  represents  hours  of  back¬ 
breaking  labour  to  prepare  glacial  till  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  crops.  Such  factual  observations  of 
human  imprints  permit  the  formulation  of  con¬ 
cepts  about  the  results  of  human  activity  on  a 
rural  landscape.  Students  should  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  practise  observation,  in  the  field  and  from 
maps  and  photographs,  and  to  organize  knowl¬ 
edge  to  form  concepts  that  help  explain  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  imprints  that  they  are  describing. 

Ways  of  Life 

The  development  of  the  students'  ability  to 
account  for  ways  of  life  -  especially  those  that  are 
markedly  different  from  their  own  -  must  be  a 
central  aim  of  every  course  in  human  geography. 
The  way  of  life  of  a  people  is  a  complex  mixture 
of  environmental  and  cultural  heritage,  political 
organization,  numbers  of  people,  settlement  pat¬ 
terns,  and  ways  of  making  a  livelihood.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  facts  to  be  interrelated  could  become  over¬ 
whelming.  However,  human  geography  provides  a 
framework  of  elements  by  which  factors  may  be 
organized.  Students  must  then  use  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  account  for  varying  ways  of  life  in  an 
objective,  non-judgemental,  and  useful  way. 
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Organizing  a  Course  of  Study 

A  course  organized  around  the  six  content  ele¬ 
ments  would  be  the  basis  of  a  systematic  study  of 
human  geography.  However,  such  a  study  would 
be  a  formidable  undertaking.  Planners  should 
consider  the  advantages  of  selecting  a  particular 
focus  -  economic,  cultural,  or  environmental.* 

The  selection  of  a  focus  will  enable  planners  to 
develop  courses  that  allow  for  an  in-depth  treat¬ 
ment  of  content  material  and  the  acquisition  and 
practice  of  geographic  skills  consistent  with  the 
expectations  for  Senior-level  study. 

The  selection  of  course  content  will  be  governed 
by  the  conceptual  framework  that  is  chosen  to  be 
the  major  focus  for  a  course.  The  development  of 
this  framework  will  involve  course  planners  in  the 
task  of  selecting  organizing  concepts.  Most  of 
these  will  be  directly  related  to  the  primary  focus. 
However,  in  each  topic  there  will  be  opportunities 
to  develop  ideas  that  are  related  more  specifically 
to  other  elements  of  human  geography. 

Economic  Focus 

A  course  that  takes  as  its  focus  "livelihoods"  (eco¬ 
nomic  geography)  will  use  as  its  central  organizing 
principles  those  concepts  and  processes  associated 
with  economic  activity.  Other  elements  of  human 
geography  will  be  examined  in  the  context  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  Thus,  a  unit  designed  to  develop 
the  concept  of  primary  industry  could  involve  the 
consideration  of  conservation  practices  (environ¬ 
ment)  and  the  growth  of  distinctive  types  of  set¬ 
tlement  such  as  company  towns  (settlements).  To 
develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  primary 
industry,  one  would  need  the  help  of  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  availability  of  labour  force  (population), 
the  operation  of  multinational  corporations  (poli¬ 
tics),  and  stages  of  technological  development 
(culture).  Such  a  course  could  be  organized  by 
using  the  following  topics: 

1.  Types  of  economic  activity,  their  distribution, 
and  characteristics: 

-  subsistence  activities,  extensive  and  intensive; 
the  effect  of  technological  change  on  subsistence 
economies; 


*The  Ministry  guideline  enti-  course  in  the  area  of  human 
tied  Urban  Studies,  1971  pro-  geography,  with  a  special 
vides  for  the  organization  of  a  focus  on  settlements. 


-  primary  or  extractive  commercial  activity,  food 
and  non-food  crops,  animal  husbandry,  mineral 
resources,  and  sources  of  energy;  systems  for  the 
allocation  of  scarce  resources;  resource  manage¬ 
ment;  conservation  and  the  political  implications 
of  resource  development; 

-  manufacturing,  cottage  industries,  assembly 
line  and  complex  design  operations;  location  anal¬ 
ysis  and  theory;  comparative  advantage;  effects  on 
the  physical  environment;  the  relationship 
between  industrialization  and  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  quality  of  life; 

-  tertiary  activities,  trade,  transportation,  finan¬ 
cial  and  professional  services,  education,  enter¬ 
tainment,  government;  specialization  of  work; 
multinational  corporations;  trade  agreements. 

2.  Central  places  and  their  relationship  to  eco¬ 
nomic  activities: 

-  agglomeration;  reasons  behind  the  tendency  to 
cluster  and  resulting  spatial  patterns; 

-  site,  situation,  function,  sphere  of  influence; 

-  relationships  between  the  range  of  tertiary 
activities  and  the  size  of  central  places;  hierarchy 
and  pattern;  growth  of  megalopoli; 

-  physical  and  cultural  implications  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  agglomeration;  disruption  of  environmen¬ 
tal  equilibrium;  population  densities,  population 
pressure,  physical  and  mental  health,  age  struc¬ 
ture,  birth  rates. 

3.  Contemporary  economic  issues: 

-  the  effects  of  increasing  world  demand  for  raw 
materials  such  as  petroleum,  iron  ore,  fibres, 
asbestos,  potash,  coffee,  bauxite; 

-  the  concentration  of  economic  power  in  a  few 
hands; 

-  the  influence  of  large  corporations  on  small 
nations; 

-  the  effects  of  shortages  in  important  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  oil,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa; 

-  the  effects  on  individuals  of  increasing  speciali¬ 
zation  of  tasks; 

-  the  pressure  on  land  because  of  competing  uses; 

-  the  effects  of  the  increasing  interdependence  of 
world  economies. 
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Cultural  Focus 

For  a  course  that  focuses  on  cultural  geography,  the 
organizing  concepts  would  be  selected  from  the 
elements  "cultures",  "population",  and  "political 
organizations".  The  other  essential  elements 
would  be  studied  in  the  context  of  the  topics 
selected  to  develop  these  organizing  concepts. 
Thus,  a  unit  designed  to  develop  the  concept  of 
sequent  occupance  in  a  selected  area  might 
involve  considerations  of  overcrowding  (environ¬ 
ment),  mobility  (population),  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  (livelihoods),  and  colonialism  (political  organ¬ 
ization).  Such  a  course  could  be  organized  around 
the  following  themes: 

1.  The  human  landscape  as  evidence  of  the  values, 
economic  and  political  organization,  and  techno¬ 
logical  capabilities  of  the  people  who  use  the  area: 

-  indications  of  cultural  identity  such  as  land  use, 
spatial  organization,  architecture,  transportation 
and  communication  links; 

-  the  processes  by  which  an  area  assumes  an 
identity  from  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants; 

-  the  evolution  of  a  cultural  identity  over  time, 
including  sequent  occupance. 

2.  Processes  of  diffusion  and  their  effects  on  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  environment: 

-  causes  of  migration  and  the  effects  of  migrants 
on  receiving  areas; 

-  the  significance  of  the  physical  environment, 
such  as  mountain  barriers,  in  the  diffusion  of 
ideas; 

-  the  effects  of  modern  technology  on  processes 
of  diffusion; 


-  the  spread  of  knowledge,  ideas,  beliefs,  inven¬ 
tions,  and  such  things  as  plant  species  and 
diseases; 

-  the  effects  of  one  culture  on  another  in  areas 
such  as  political  organization  and  economic  sys¬ 
tems. 

3.  Race,  language,  and  religion  as  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  human  landscape: 

-  definition  of  the  terms; 

-  places  of  origin  of  major  races,  languages,  and 
religions,  and  their  present  distribution; 

-  how  each  can  shape  the  social,  spatial,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  patterns  within  an  area; 

-  their  changing  roles  in  the  contemporary  world. 

4.  Cultural  identity: 

-  factors  that  contribute  to  a  composite  cultural 
identity  and  the  part  played  by  territory  in  its 
development; 

-  cultural  homogeneity  compared  with  multicul- 
turalism;  the  process  of  acculturation. 

5.  Political  activity: 

-  examination  of  a  variety  of  organizations,  the 
tribe,  the  nation  state,  the  empire,  the  "bloc",  and 
their  effects  on  the  use  of  the  earth; 

-  the  interrelationships  between  political  organi¬ 
zation  and  cultural  factors  within  selected  areas, 
especially  those  that  create  tension; 

-  present  trends  —  the  drive  of  small  groups  for 
political  autonomy  and  the  contrary  trend 
towards  large  political  units. 
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Environmental  Focus 

Another  possible  approach  to  a  course  in  human 
geography  would  be  an  investigation  of  the 
human  use  of  the  earth,  in  which  case  the  focus 
would  be  on  the  basic  elements  of  environment  and 
population.  Such  a  course  could  be  organized 
around  the  following  topics: 

1.  Environmental  variation: 

-  basic  factors  of  terrain,  soil,  atmosphere  condi¬ 
tions,  and  water  as  criteria  for  identifying  natural 
environments; 

-  spatial  distributions  of  the  earth's  physical  envi¬ 
ronments; 

-  the  tolerances  of  ecosystems  to  changes  in  their 
web  of  interrelated  processes; 

-  relationships  between  population  distributions 
and  environmental  conditions. 

2.  Resources  for  people: 

-  the  methods  used  by  past  and  present  societies 
to  meet  human  needs  for  food,  shelter,  and  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living; 

-  environmental  (air/land/water)  and  economic 
resources  and  their  adequacy  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  the  world's  people; 

-  the  significance  of  energy  flows  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  natural  landscapes  and 
environments  created  by  people; 

-  applications  of  scientific  principles  and  techno¬ 
logical  advances  in  making  use  of  natural 
resources  and  conserving  the  environment. 


3.  Effects  of  human  activity  on  the  environment: 

-  the  characteristics  of  environments  that  have 
been  significantly  modified  to  meet  human  needs 
such  as  agricultural  lands,  industrial  regions,  and 
urban  areas; 

-  the  consequences  of  increasing  population  and 
rising  economic  expectations  for  natural  environ¬ 
ments; 

-  human  landscapes  as  spatial  reflections  of  a 
society's  philosophy  and  values  in  modifying  the 
natural  environment  for  human  needs  and  wants. 

4.  Quality  of  life: 

-  the  effects  of  modified  environments  on  the 
quality  of  human  life; 

-  the  role  of  political  organizations  -  local, 
national,  and  international  -  in  determining  the 
human  use  of  the  earth; 

-  the  opportunities  and  the  constraints  that 
different  environments  present  to  humans  who 
have  aspirations  to  create  an  acceptable  way  of 
life; 

-  implications  for  the  future  of  present  trends  in 
the  human  use  of  the  earth. 

Whatever  focus  is  selected,  teachers  will  be 
guided  in  their  choice  of  ancillary  concepts  and 
topics  for  study  by  the  need  to  accomplish  the  five 
basic  aims  of  human  geography  courses  and  the 
essential  learnings  outlined  in  the  section  on 
course  content. 
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STUDIES  IN  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  S61-073 

Much  of  the  development  of  geography  as  a  disci¬ 
pline  for  describing  and  explaining  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  earth  has  been  based  on  attempts  to 
identify  the  unique  character  of  the  world's 
places.  The  field  of  regional  geography  studies  the 
interaction  of  specific  human  populations  with 
their  particular  geographic  locations.  Geography 
studies  place  because  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
human  affairs.  One  important  expression  of  the 
civilization  of  any  group  of  people  is  its  achieve¬ 
ments  in  adjusting  itself  to  its  environment. 

Regional  studies  have  had  wide  acceptance  as  part 
of  the  geography  program  in  Ontario  schools. 
They  have  been  based  essentially  on  a  three-part 
rationale.  In  the  first  place,  regional  studies  add 
significantly  to  the  general  knowledge  of  students. 


Second,  the  integration  of  the  facts  of  place  in 
order  to  understand  the  interactions  that  occur 
requires  the  skills  of  analysing,  determining  rela¬ 
tionships,  synthesizing,  and  generalizing.  Third, 
students  gradually  develop  a  sense  of  place  that 
gives  them  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  are  evident  from  place  to  place. 

This  course  differs  from  those  in  the  Intermediate 
Division  in  that  students  should  themselves  be 
searching  for  and  delimiting  an  areal  pattern,  a 
pattern  that  helps  them  to  distinguish  differences 
from  place  to  place,  to  see  that  similarities 
between  regions  are  sometimes  more  significant 
than  differences,  and  to  recognize  essential  con¬ 
nections  between  places. 
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Aims 

Courses  in  regional  geography  should  give  stu¬ 
dents  opportunities  to: 

-  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  world  by  analys¬ 
ing  the  interaction  between  populations  and  their 
environments; 

-  practise  skills  of  interpretation  by  using  a  wide 
variety  of  raw  data,  from  a  description  of  a  place 
found  in  literature  to  the  more  traditional  types  of 
data  such  as  maps  and  statistics; 

-  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  physical  back¬ 
ground  in  determining  the  character  of  a  region; 

-  recognize  the  influence  of  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  factors  on  the  development  of 
regions; 


-  develop  the  synthesizing  skills  necessary  to 
interrelate  the  different  factors  that  combine  to 
give  a  region  its  identity; 

-  test  the  validity  of  the  criteria  that  they  or 
others  select  to  separate  a  region  from  its  neigh¬ 
bours; 

-  develop  an  understanding  of  the  individuality 
of  each  region  and  an  acceptance  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  from  place  to  place; 

-  appreciate  the  advantages  and  difficulties  that 
regional  differences  give  rise  to  in  the  global  vil¬ 
lage. 


Course  Content 

A  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  regions 
selected  from  at  least  three  continents  and  will 
include  the  development  of  certain  major  con¬ 
cepts.  While  the  degree  of  abstraction  and  the 
amount  of  supporting  detail  will  vary  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  students,  all  of  the  following 
major  understandings  about  regions  should  be 
developed. 

Regional  Character 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  character  of  a 
region,  students  should  analyse  and  examine  sig¬ 
nificant  variables  that  make  up  a  region.  Physical, 
cultural,  and  economic  factors  will  be  isolated  and 
studied.  Relationships  among  variables  will  be 
established,  and  this  process  should  lead  to  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  multitude  of  facts  that  have  been 
acquired.  Some  variables  will  emerge  as  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  others  in  establishing  a  holistic  view. 
Thus,  a  student  who  wishes  to  tell  what  the  Carib¬ 
bean  region  is  like  must  have  not  only  an  overall 
picture  in  his  or  her  mind,  but  also  enough 


knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  area  to  be 
able  to  select  those  significant  aspects  that  will 
give  the  listener  an  accurate  holistic  view.  Thus,  at 
intervals  throughout  the  course,  students  should 
be  given  practice  in  making  their  own  generaliza¬ 
tions  that  reveal  a  holistic  view  and  that  are  based 
on  analysis,  synthesis,  and  informed  judgement. 

Regional  Type 

Regions  are  defined  for  specific  purposes,  and  the 
unique  quality  of  a  region  will  be  determined  to 
some  extent  by  the  purpose  of  the  person  defining 
the  region.  A  general,  or  single-factor  region,  such 
as  the  Corn  Belt  or  the  subarctic  region,  emerges 
because  of  a  dominant  characteristic.  A  functional 
region  such  as  a  milkshed  or  a  school  area  is  de¬ 
fined  to  delimit  a  specific  activity  or  occurrence.  A 
traditional  region,  such  as  the  Little  Clay  Belt  or 
the  Great  Plains,  has  many  homogeneous  fea¬ 
tures.  Studies  in  this  course  should  be  selected  to 
illustrate  a  variety  of  types  of  regions. 
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Boundaries  and  Limits 

In  any  study  of  regions,  we  are  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  drawing  a  line  between  one  relatively 
homogeneous  area  and  another.  Some  boundaries, 
such  as  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Plains,  are 
simple  and  easily  drawn;  others,  like  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Great  Plains,  are  much  more  complex 
and  difficult  to  establish.  Some  act  as  barriers, 
while  others,  such  as  the  Rhine  River,  encourage 
interaction.  Cultural  boundaries  may  not  match 
political  boundaries,  as  in  the  case  of  French- 
speaking  Canada  and  Quebec.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boundaries  between  India  and  Pakistan  were 
drawn  in  an  attempt  to  establish  boundaries 
between  Hindus  and  Moslems. 

Students  should  develop  an  increasing  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  delimiting  regions. 

Regional  Organization 

Transportation  and  communication  networks 
help  to  bind  a  region  together  and  thus  become 
major  determinants  of  its  character.  Without  the 
ability  of  its  peoples  to  understand  one  another's 
language,  Scandinavia  would  lose  much  of  its 
regional  character.  The  Golden  Horseshoe  (or 
Wishbone)  is  a  region  at  least  partly  defined  by 
transportation  networks. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  connections  with  other  regions 
rather  than  internal  communications  that  are  the 
dominant  influence.  For  example,  the  Muskoka- 
Haliburton  area  has  developed  a  particular  char¬ 
acter  as  a  result  of  improved  highway  connections 
with  the  Toronto  area.  Students  might  inquire  to 
what  extent  transportation  networks  have 
influenced  the  boundaries  and  identity  of  a  region 
or  whether  such  networks  are  determined  by  a 
pre-established  regional  character. 


Change  Over  Time 

During  any  given  period  of  time,  changes  will  be 
occurring  within  a  region.  These  changes  provide 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  nature  of  pro¬ 
cesses  such  as  migration,  industrialization,  and 
diffusion.  Thus,  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United 
States  has  long  been  a  distinctive  region,  but  its 
character  has  changed  considerably  as  a  result  of 
the  tourist,  aerospace,  and  petrochemical  indus¬ 
tries.  In  the  Middle  East,  on  the  other  hand, 
regional  boundaries  have  had  to  be  redrawn  as  a 
result  of  the  tapping  of  oil  resources  and  the 
establishment  of  the  country  of  Israel. 

Students  should  be  aware  of  change  as  a  factor  in 
establishing  regional  character  and  boundaries. 

Scale 

A  regional  study  may  be  undertaken  at  the  level 
of  a  small  tourist  district  or  at  the  level  of  world 
political  blocs.  Most  units  are  likely  to  involve 
regions  on  a  scale  between  these  two  extremes. 
Students  should  be  conscious  of  the  differences 
that  scale  can  make:  differences  in  degree  of  detail 
of  data  available  and  differences  in  the  type  of 
conclusions  that  may  legitimately  be  drawn. 

Identifying  Regions 

Many  of  the  patterns  that  can  be  identified  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  are  the  result  of  human  activi¬ 
ty,  and  it  is  these  patterns  that  form  the  basis  for 
identifying  regions.  Students  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  formulate  their  own  regions,  for 
example,  to  delineate  the  Com  Belt.  Such  an  activ¬ 
ity  would  involve  a  variety  of  skills  from  the  for¬ 
mation  of  hypotheses,  selection  of  criteria,  and 
accumulation  and  organization  of  facts  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  final  conclusion. 

Over  time,  human  activity  acts  to  reorganize  the 
patterns  of  use  of  the  earth,  and  regions  need  to 
be  redrawn  when  data  and  criteria  change.  Stu¬ 
dents  could  be  asked  to  redraw  their  own  school 
boundary  in  the  light  of  new  data  or  criteria.  The 
same  idea  could  be  examined  by  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  separate  states  for  blacks  and  whites 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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Organizing  a  Course  of  Study 

Within  the  rationale  and  aims  of  this  course  a 
great  variety  of  regional  studies  is  possible.  In  the 
selection  of  units  that  make  up  a  course,  planners 
should  be  guided  by  a  number  of  major  consider¬ 
ations,  including  the  interests  of  students  and 
teacher,  the  suitability  of  a  unit  for  developing 
one  or  more  of  the  major  understandings 
described  in  the  section  on  course  content,  the 
availability  of  resources,  and  the  extent  to  which  a 
unit  will  allow  students  to  attain  the  aims  of  the 
course. 

If  students  are  to  grasp  the  concept  of  a  region  so 
that  it  becomes  a  useful  term  of  reference,  they 
must  move  beyond  the  stage  of  understanding 
what  others  have  done,  and  themselves  attempt 
the  tasks  that  regional  geographers  undertake. 
This  means  that  they  must  exercise  their  skill  in 
selecting,  gathering,  and  organizing  information 
into  meaningful  forms  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  judgement  in  assigning  relative  impor¬ 
tance  to  relevant  information.  By  going  through 
these  processes  themselves,  they  will  develop  the 
insight  to  perceive  patterns  and  relationships  and 
learn  to  exercise  sound  reasoning  in  reaching  con¬ 
clusions  that  are  consistent  with  all  the  available 
information.  The  materials  that  students  work 
with,  be  they  printed  or  audio-visual  materials  or 
personal  observations,  should  allow  them  to  make 
their  own  interpretations,  discover  relationships, 
or  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Normally,  stu¬ 
dents  should  follow  up  this  exploration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  facts  with  a  comparison  of  their 
work  with  the  conclusions  of  experts.  However,  in 
a  subject  as  dynamic  as  geography,  there  is  value 
in  recognizing  tentative  generalizations  as  useful 
organizers  to  be  tested  in  the  light  of  future  hap¬ 
penings,  additional  knowledge,  or  new  experi¬ 
ence. 


In  the  study  of  an  individual  unit,  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  focus  on  the  development  of  a  limited 
number  of  the  understandings  listed  in  the  section 
on  course  content.  Thus,  the  use  of  a  sample 
study  in  one  unit  would  allow  the  idea  of  scale  to 
be  highlighted.  In  another,  the  use  of  trade  statis¬ 
tics  for  different  years  would  stress  the  idea  of 
change  over  time. 

In  the  choice  of  regions  that  appeal  to  the  interests 
of  both  students  and  teacher,  a  balance  must  be 
maintained  between  fascination  with  one's  home 
country  and  the  lure  of  exotic  places.  Considera¬ 
tion  must  also  be  given  to  the  areas  studied  in 
Grades  9  and  10  and  what  will  be  studied  in 
Grade  13.  The  desirability  of  returning  to  an  area 
recently  studied  in  order  to  obtain  a  deeper 
understanding  should  be  weighed  against  the 
attraction  of  exploring  areas  that  received  little 
attention  in  the  Intermediate  Division. 

Planners  should  consider  the  advantages  of  select¬ 
ing  a  focus  or  theme  around  which  the  individual 
units  are  arranged  and  which  they  help  to  illumi¬ 
nate.  One  course  could  be  constructed  around  the 
theme  of  the  Third  World,  and  the  individual 
units  would  be  used,  as  the  year  progressed,  to 
build  up  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  the 
Third  World.  Such  a  course  might  have  among  its 
objectives  the  examination  of  such  questions  as: 
What  are  the  essential  differences  between  these 
regions  and  the  so-called  developed  areas  of  the 
world?  What  do  they  have  in  common,  and  how 
significant  are  these  similarities  as  compared  with 
their  differences?  How  are  their  interactions  with 
the  developed  world  changing,  and  what  are  the 
implications  of  these  changes?  Are  they,  as  is 
sometimes  assumed,  at  an  early  stage  in  a  univer¬ 
sal  development  model  or  are  they  likely  to 
develop  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  the 
industrialized  regions  of  the  world? 
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Another  course  might  take  as  its  theme  “Regions 
as  a  Basis  for  Planning".  Increasingly  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  the  region  is  being  used  as  the  basic 
unit  for  implementing  political  and  social  policy. 
The  identification  of  potential  regions  as  a  basis 
for  making  decisions  about  future  growth  and 
development  can  be  undertaken  only  after  consid¬ 
ering  a  whole  matrix  of  interrelated  factors.  Stu¬ 
dents  could  use  their  knowledge  of  regions  to 
project  the  process  of  change  into  the  future  and 
to  hypothesize  about  the  future  character  of  an 
area  if  a  regional  plan  were  developed.  In  an 
advanced-level  course  this  theme  could  lead  to  the 


introduction  of  statistical  methods,  simulation 
techniques,  and  the  development  of  models  in  the 
study  of  geography. 

Whatever  theme  or  approach  to  a  course  is  cho¬ 
sen,  the  completion  of  a  unit  should  result  in 
more  than  increased  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  an  individual  region.  It  should  contribute  to 
the  search  for  general  principles  and  for  patterns 
common  to  many  regions,  and  should  add  to  the 
understanding  of  the  processes  behind  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  patterns. 


STUDIES  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
HONOUR  GRADUATION  DIPLOMA 
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In  this  section,  outlines  are  provided  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  two  single-credit  courses  for  Honour 
Graduation  Diploma  purposes.  Courses  developed 
from  these  outlines  must  reflect  the  scholarship 
and  depth  of  treatment  appropriate  to  this  level. 

In  some  measure,  students  will: 

-  play  a  significant  part  in  designing  the  program; 

-  identify  topics  and  questions  worthy  of  study; 


-  establish  and  test  hypotheses; 

-  use  sophisticated  methods  of  data  collection 
and  processing; 

-  examine  critically  their  conclusions  and  gener¬ 
alizations; 

-  undertake,  in  consultation  with  their  teacher, 
individual  investigations. 


CANADA:  GEOGRAPHICAL  REALITIES  H61-074 

Canadians  have  developed  the  space  of  their  vast 
country  to  produce  a  distinctive  society  in  the 
northern  half  of  North  America.  Canada  is  one  of 
the  favoured  nations  of  the  world  and  as  such 
shares  many  characteristics  common  to  the 
world's  developed  countries,  including  a  high 
degree  of  industrialization  and  urbanization,  a 
high  per-capita  demand  for  resources,  a  low 
growth  rate  in  population,  and  a  high  standard  of 
living.  Accompanying  these  developments,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  problems  such  as  a  reduction  in 
environmental  quality,  pockets  of  high  unemploy¬ 
ment,  regional  disparities  in  income,  and  a  devel¬ 
oping  scarcity  of  some  resources.  Students  should 
investigate  the  factors  that  have  brought  about 
these  conditions  and  study  the  issues  that  face 
Canadians  as  a  result  of  the  geographical  realities 
of  location,  physical  attributes,  cultural  heritage, 
and  patterns  of  economic  development  in  Canada. 

The  Canada  Studies  Foundation  has  identified  the 
following  generalizations.  These  help  to  describe 
the  major  influences  that  shape  Canadian  society. 

1.  Canada  is  a  country  with  a  unique,  northern 
geographic  location. 

2.  Canada  is  a  multi-ethnic  country  with  two  pre¬ 
dominant  linguistic  groups. 


3.  Canada  is  an  exposed  country,  open  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  external  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
influences. 

4.  Canada  is  an  urbanized  country,  rapidly 
becoming  a  nation  of  city  dwellers. 

5.  Canada  is  a  highly  industrialized  and  techno¬ 
logically  advanced  country. 

6.  Canada  is  a  large,  regionally  divided,  and 
diverse  country. 

These  six  generalizations  describe  key  elements 
that  shape  the  character  of  Canadian  society.  Each 
can  be  studied  from  a  geographic  perspective.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  investigate  a  wide  range  of  questions, 
issues,  and  problems  arising  from  each  of  these 
generalizations.  Our  heritage  as  Canadians  is  a 
large  northern  country  with  the  accompanying 
challenges  of  a  number  of  difficult  physical  envi¬ 
ronments,  great  distances,  and  a  physical  diversity 
that  has  established  distinctive  regional  outlooks. 
Attitudes  are  shaped  by  the  presence  of  two 
official  languages,  regional  disparity,  economic 
competition  within  the  country,  a  growing  con¬ 
cern  for  the  rights  and  needs  of  Canada's  Native 
peoples,  and  the  increasingly  multicultural  nature 
of  Canadian  society. 
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Aims 

As  the  result  of  taking  a  course  developed  from 
this  outline,  students  should  be  able  to: 

-  describe  and  account  for  the  population  distri¬ 
butions  in  Canada  at  national,  regional,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  local  scales; 

-  recognize  and  articulate  the  values  and  attitudes 
that  underlie  decisions  about  the  use  of  Canada's 
human  and  physical  resources; 

-  demonstrate  their  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  Canada's  geographical  realities  as  they 
relate  to  issues  of  national  and  regional  signifi¬ 
cance; 

-  develop  and  use  a  variety  of  skills  in  gathering, 
organizing,  and  presenting  geographic  data  about 
Canada  and  suggest  reasons  for  the  emerging  pat¬ 
terns; 


-  identify  the  distinctive  regional  characteristics 
that  combine  to  form  the  Canadian  identity; 

-  analyse  the  nature  and  current  pattern  of 
Canada's  economic  development; 

-  evaluate  the  various  external  economic,  cultur¬ 
al,  and  political  influences  on  Canada; 

-  consider  the  opportunities  and  constraints  that 
Canada's  location  and  size  provide; 

-  examine  the  issues  surrounding  the  attempt  to 
maintain  a  multicultural  society  with  two  pre¬ 
dominant  linguistic  groups; 

-  identify  and  articulate  their  own  values  with 
respect  to  key  issues  in  Canada's  development. 


Course  Content 

Northern  Location 

Canada's  unique  northern  location  has  had  pro¬ 
found  effects  on  Canada's  development  and  out¬ 
look.  Our  continuing  Canadian  concerns  revolve 
around  such  things  as  a  short  growing  season, 
cold  winters,  a  critical  need  for  heating  fuels, 
problems  of  transportation  and  communications, 
and  problems  with  the  delicate  northern  ecologi¬ 
cal  system.  Our  northern  location  has  tended  to 
compress  our  small  population  along  an  east-west 
axis  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  our  southern 
border.  Students  should  achieve  an  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  Canada's  unique  northern  loca¬ 
tion  on  Canadian  development. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  the  northern  environment  -  location,  size, 
extent,  physical  characteristics; 

-  northern  settlement  -  communications,  con¬ 
struction,  heating,  and  isolation; 

-  resource  development  -  limitations  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  problem  of  building  pipelines  over 
permafrost,  distances  to  markets  (in  the  case  of 
minerals  and  forest  products); 

-  land  ownership  -  Native  land  claims,  hunting 
privileges,  relationships  with  the  ecosystem,  role 
of  governments; 


-  transportation  -  great  distances,  varied  and 
difficult  physical  characteristics  (permafrost,  tun¬ 
dra,  rugged  terrain). 

The  Multicultural  Heritage 

Many  studies  can  be  undertaken  to  determine 
how  the  Native  peoples  and  the  various  immi¬ 
grants  to  Canada  have  responded  to  the  challenge 
of  the  Canadian  environment  and  how  they  have 
left  their  imprint  on  the  country.  An  historical 
analysis  of  spatial  patterns  will  reveal  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  people  of  varied  ethnic  backgrounds  to 
the  cultural  mosaic.  An  examination  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Canada's  ethnic  and  linguistic  groups 
will  illustrate  the  benefits  and  difficulties  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  multicultural  society. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  peoples  of  Native  ancestry  -  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  Indians  and  Inuit  in  Canadian  society; 

-  patterns  of  settlement  -  the  distribution  of  vari¬ 
ous  ethnic  and  linguistic  groups;  the  settlement 
patterns  of  various  immigrant  groups; 

-  the  analysis  of  census  data  -  the  location  and 
extent  of  various  ethnic  groups; 

-  ethnic  neighbourhoods  -  visible  signs,  sequent 
occupance,  intraurban  migration; 
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-  migrations  to  Canada  -  patterns  over  time, 
interprovincial  migration. 

External  Influences 

Immigration,  trade,  foreign  investment,  commu¬ 
nication,  and  transportation  are  just  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  Canada  is  exposed  to  external 
influences.  Students  should  investigate  patterns  in 
these  factors  and  assess  their  influences  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  To  do  this,  students  can 
examine  the  effect  of  the  north-south  physical 
alignments  in  North  America  and  the  resulting 
influences  on  Canadian  regional  development. 
Canada's  small  population  and  our  desire  to  enjoy 
a  high  standard  of  living  have  contributed  to  our 
need  to  import  ideas,  products,  and  capital,  thus 
exposing  us  to  external  influences.  Students 
should  examine  how  this  multitude  of  external 
economic  and  political  influences  has  affected  our 
development  and  whether  there  is  a  need  to  exer¬ 
cise  control  to  limit  them. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  the  external  influences  on  Canada's  economic 
development  -  foreign  investment,  communica¬ 
tions; 

-  the  basis  and  patterns  of  Canada's  trade  -  com¬ 
modities,  partners,  trade  balances,  agreements, 
tariffs; 


-  the  north-south  alignment  in  North  America  - 
regional  attitudes,  migration,  transportation; 

-  Canada's  coastlines  -  defence  system,  offshore 
fishing,  and  mineral  exploration; 

-  the  economic  influence  of  the  United  States  - 
industrial  and  resource  development  and  owner¬ 
ship,  trade  agreements,  investment; 

-  migration  -  trends  and  patterns; 

-  international  involvement  -  foreign  and  techni¬ 
cal  aid,  peacekeeping,  NATO,  the  U.N. 

The  Urbanization  of  Canadian  Society 

The  major  Canadian  cities  are  the  organizing  cen¬ 
tres  for  the  nation's  functional  regions.  What  are 
the  implications  of  this  for  Canada?  Students 
should  analyse  the  patterns  of  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  that  have  changed  the  rural-urban  distri¬ 
bution  of  population  in  Canada.  More  important, 
their  studies  should  evaluate  what  it  means  to  a 
northern  country,  with  a  relatively  small  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  very  large  area,  to  concentrate  its  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  number  of  very  large  cities.  Canada  may 
be  developing  its  own  megalopolis  along  a  corri¬ 
dor  from  Windsor  to  Quebec  City.  Students 
should  examine  the  implications  of  Canada's 
becoming  an  urbanized  country. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  the  narrow,  east-west  alignment  of  Canada's 
population; 

-  Canada's  population  patterns  and  current 
changes  in  population; 
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-  national  and  regional  growth  rates,  urban-rural 
distributions,  growth  centres,  urban-rural  fringe 
problems; 

-  interregional  migration; 

-  Canadian  cities  as  nodes  of  functional  regions  - 
the  Windsor-Quebec  axis  or  corridor,  Vancouver, 
Halifax,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Regina, 
Sudbury,  or  other  major  Canadian  cities  chosen  to 
illustrate  how  the  size  of  a  city  relates  to  the 
region  it  serves; 

-  changing  employment  patterns  in  cities; 

-  the  effect  of  rapid  urban  growth  on  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  on  land  use  -  the  pressure 
of  urban  centres  on  recreational  resources. 

Canada's  Economic  Development 

The  areal  distribution  of  economic  activities  in 
Canada  provides  the  basis  for  a  variety  of  geo¬ 
graphic  investigations.  The  geographic  realities  of 
a  small,  highly  urbanized  population,  clustered 
near  to  its  southern  border  and  stretched  across 
several  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  make  it 
difficult  for  Canada  to  maintain  its  economic  via¬ 
bility.  Students  should  analyse  the  basis  of  our 
economic  growth,  the  locational  factors  that 
influence  our  economic  patterns,  and  the  factors 
that  affect  decisions  on  industrial  location.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  should  examine  decision-making  from 
the  standpoint  of  regional  disparities  in  order  to 
judge  whether  all  Canadians  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  highly  industrialized  and  techno¬ 
logically  advanced. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  Canada's  resource  base  -  water,  wood,  energy, 
minerals,  land,  fish; 

-  primary  industries  -  location  and  significance; 

-  industrial  development  -  historical  growth; 
location  of  representative  economic  activities; 
physical,  political,  social,  and  cultural  factors; 


-  the  effects  of  economic  activities  -  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  on  population  distributions,  on  the 
quality  of  life; 

-  the  use  of  advanced  technology; 

-  the  ownership  of  Canadian  industries; 

-  the  regional  distribution  of  industry  -  uneven 
growth  and  regional  disparity; 

-  the  problems  of  single-resource-centred  settle¬ 
ments. 

Regional  Diversity 

The  sheer  physical  size  of  Canada,  coupled  with  a 
tremendous  physical  and  cultural  diversity, 
ensures  that  Canadians  will  continue  to  have  a 
strong  sense  of  regionalism.  Students  will  find  a 
major  opportunity  to  synthesize  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  Canadian  geography  by  exploring  the 
nature  of  Canadian  regionalism  and  by  defining  a 
variety  of  Canadian  regions. 

In  order  for  Canada  to  survive  as  a  nation,  Canadi¬ 
ans  must  develop  not  only  a  strong  sense  of  place, 
but  also  an  appreciation  of  the  differences  from 
one  place  to  another  across  the  nation.  Through 
their  study,  students  should  come  to  appreciate 
the  geographical  generalization  that  “Canada  is  a 
large,  regionally  divided,  and  diverse  country." 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  the  types  of  regions  in  Canada  -  physical,  func¬ 
tional,  economic,  cultural,  geographic; 

-  regional  character  -  contributing  factors,  draw¬ 
ing  boundaries,  the  implications  of  scale  in  for¬ 
mulating  regions; 

-  diversity  and  national  unity  -  interdependence, 
disparity,  implications  of  tariff  and  trade  policies, 
centralizing  and  decentralizing  tendencies; 

-  regional  development  -  local,  provincial,  and 
federal  planning  policies,  subsidies,  and  equaliza¬ 
tion  payments. 


Organizing  a  Course  of  Study 

The  areas  of  course  content  outlined  above  are 
expanded  versions  of  the  generalized  charac¬ 
teristics  outlined  by  the  Canada  Studies  Founda¬ 
tion.  They  provide  suggestions  for  organizing 
courses  of  study  to  meet  the  aims  of  an  Honour- 
level  course  in  Canadian  geography.  In  addition  to 
the  broad  areas  of  study,  a  number  of  more  speci¬ 


fic  topics  have  been  suggested.  Some  of  the  topics 
deal  with  more  than  one  of  the  generalizations, 
while  others  are  limited  enough  in  scope  for  indi¬ 
vidual  research  and  study.  The  lists  of  topics  are 
not  meant  to  be  comprehensive;  they  are  meant  to 
suggest  ideas  to  planners. 
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WORLD  ISSUES:  GEOGRAPHICAL  INTERPRETATIONS  H61-075 


As  the  twentieth  century  unfolds,  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  all  individuals  are  involved 
in  a  global  society.  Humans  share  common  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  characteristics,  common 
needs,  and  common  experiences.  All  people  rely 
on  air,  water,  land,  plant,  animal,  and  energy 
resources.  Through  governments,  corporations, 
unions,  churches,  investment,  travel,  media,  mar¬ 
kets,  language,  professional  organizations,  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  and  a  host  of  other  connecting 
links,  peoples'  lives  are  influenced  by  events  and 
activities  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Clearly 
these  commonalities  outweigh  the  differences 
among  peoples  and  make  it  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  to  co-operate  to  meet  mutual  goals.  Further¬ 
more,  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  environmen¬ 
tal,  social,  and  economic  issues  of  world-wide  sig¬ 
nificance  lends  urgency  to  the  need  for  students, 
in  the  final  stage  of  their  secondary  school  educa¬ 
tion,  to  understand  the  ramifications  of  living  in  a 
global  village.  The  primary  intent  of  an  Honour 
Graduation  course  developed  from  this  outline 
should  be  to  provide  students  with  a  global  per¬ 
spective  on  the  contemporary  world. 

This  course  outline  is  based  on  the  following  five 
concerns,  which  have  geographic  dimensions  and 
which  are  global  in  significance: 


-  environmental  equilibrium 

-  resource  use 

-  demographic  trends 

-  cultural,  political,  and  economic  aspirations 

-  technological  applications 

Each  concern  can  be  identified  because  a  substan¬ 
tial  body  of  information,  derived  from  events  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  points  to  the  existence  of 
patterns  of  human-land  interaction  that  have 
common  causes  and  consequences.  Each  concern 
can  be  examined,  therefore,  in  a  number  of  con¬ 
texts  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  emerg¬ 
ing  patterns.  Student  knowledge  and  skills  should 
be  enhanced  by  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
issues  and  events  that  underlie  the  patterns  and 
by  the  search  for  principles  and  concepts  in  the 
social  and  physical  sciences  that  help  to  explain 
them.  The  search  for  principles  and  concepts  is 
important  because  the  future  behaviour  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  nations  should  be  governed  by  sound 
reasoning. 
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Aims 

As  a  result  of  studies  of  "World  Issues",  students 
should  be  able  to: 

-  identify  and  state  principles  of  ecology  that  act 
to  maintain  natural  environments  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  or  modest  change  if  left  undisturbed 
over  time; 

-  investigate  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  human 
activity  on  environments  as  people  use  resources 
to  meet  needs; 

-  examine  issues  and  predict  effects  arising  from 
the  current  distribution  and  projected  growth  of 
world  population; 

-  comprehend  and  articulate  the  cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  aspirations  of  ethnic  and 
national  groups  as  these  affect  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  earth; 


-  analyse  and  relate  the  effects  of  technological 
change  on  both  "developing"  and  "developed" 
countries  of  the  world; 

-  analyse  and  evaluate  national  and  international 
responses  to  issues  related  to  the  foregoing  aims; 

-  demonstrate  a  heightened  awareness  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  people  through  reference 
to  a  variety  of  connecting  links  among  areas  and 
peoples; 

-  project  alternative  futures  based  on  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  current  information  and  trends  in  the 
human  use  of  the  earth;  and 

-  clarify  their  personal  attitudes  and  values  with 
respect  to  individual  and  collective  responsibilities 
in  finding  solutions  to  issues  concerning  the 
human  use  of  the  earth. 


Course  Content 

To  assist  planners  in  organizing  courses  of  study, 
suggestions  for  studies  have  been  provided  in  two 
forms.  Accompanying  a  brief  description  of  each 
concern  is  a  list  of  items  related  to  that  concern.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  second  list  of  more  compre¬ 
hensive  topics  and  themes  has  been  provided 
following  this  section  on  course  content.  The  latter 
list  may  suggest  studies  that  will  lead  students  to 
see  relationships  among  two  or  more  of  the 
concerns.  The  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  compre¬ 
hensive  in  scope;  they  are  meant  to  suggest  ideas 
that  may  provide  direction  to  course  planners.  The 
two  forms  should  make  clear  that  studies  may  be 
organized  in  a  variety  of  ways  including  both 
systematic  and  topical  approaches. 

Environmental  Equilibrium 

While  it  is  characteristic  of  ecological  systems  to 
remain  in  a  steady  state  or  to  change  slowly  over 
time,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
humans  must  not  overestimate  the  resilience  of 
the  physical  environment.  Both  human  activities 
and  natural  events  can  create  environmental 
imbalances  that  have  long-term  or  irreversible 
effects  and  that,  therefore,  become  issues  or  con¬ 
cerns.  Examples  may  be  found  in  events  arising 
from  prolonged  period  of  drought,  oil  spills,  or  the 
encouragement  of  lifestyles  based  on  an  ever- 
increasing  consumption  of  resources.  Each  event 
illustrates  the  importance  of  environmental  issues 
in  contemporary  society. 


Studies  should  focus  on  the  significance  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  equilibrium.  From  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  specific  examples,  students  should 
achieve  an  understanding  of  the  following  gener¬ 
alizations: 

-  A  natural  ecosystem  is  a  complex  web  of  rela¬ 
tionships  among  animate  and  inanimate  things. 

-  A  variety  of  ecosystems  are  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

-  Individual  ecosystems  have  different  levels  of 
tolerance  to  changes  in  their  web  of  relationships. 

-  Humans  exist  within  the  context  of  natural  eco¬ 
systems. 

-  Human  intervention  in  ecosystems  induces 
changes. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  natural  disasters  and  their  effects  -  earth¬ 
quakes,  tsunamis,  drought,  storms,  floods; 

-  human  intervention  into  natural  ecosystems  - 
burning,  clearing,  damming,  irrigating,  fertilizing, 
introducing  exotic  plant  and  animal  species,  dis¬ 
posing  of  wastes  into  the  environment; 

-  individual  and  collective  responsibility  in  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  -  laws,  treaties,  organizations, 
clubs,  agencies,  individuals; 
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-  specialization  and  concentration  -  monoculture, 
hydroponics,  irrigation,  hybridization,  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  persistent  substances; 

-  psychological  and  aesthetic  dimensions  - 
wilderness  areas,  animal  habitats,  open  space, 
vanishing  and  threatened  species; 

-  distinctive  biomes  and  their  characteristics  - 
tundra,  forests,  savannas,  deserts; 

-  cycles  and  flows  in  the  environment  -  energy, 
chemicals,  water,  nutrients. 

Demographic  Trends 

Changes  in  population  result  from  many  factors, 
including  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  migration. 
These  act  in  combination  to  produce  patterns  of 
population  on  the  earth's  surface.  Population 
issues  relate  not  only  to  absolute  numbers  but 
also  to  density  and  distribution  over  the  earth  and 
to  the  composition  of  populations  in  specific 
areas.  One  current  phenomenon  is  the  process  of 
urbanization,  which,  although  worldwide  in 
scope,  has  significantly  different  effects  in  each 
society  in  which  it  is  taking  place. 

Studies  that  focus  on  demographic  trends  should 
provide  students  with  opportunities  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  generalizations  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

-  The  capability  of  the  earth  to  support  human 
populations  varies  from  place  to  place. 

-  The  optimum  population  for  any  area  depends 
greatly  on  cultural  as  well  as  physical  factors. 

-  Historically  there  have  been  a  number  of  means 
of  population  control. 

-  Patterns  of  population  distribution  and  density 
change  over  time. 

-  The  total  capability  of  the  earth  to  support 
human  populations  depends  on  a  host  of  complex 
and  interacting  variables. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  the  factors  of  demographic  change  -  birth  rates, 
death  rates,  net  growth,  migration,  disease,  fam¬ 
ine,  war; 

-  population  density  in  relation  to  the  resource 
base  -  urban  densities,  rural  densities,  representa¬ 
tive  areas  and  numbers,  overpopulation,  under¬ 
population; 


-  population  patterns  -  urbanization,  agglomera¬ 
tion,  nodes,  clusters; 

-  population  compositions  and  their  effects  -  age- 
sex  pyramids,  affluence,  public  health,  labour 
force,  demand  for  services. 

Resources 

The  capacity  of  the  earth  to  sustain  human  popu¬ 
lation  at  acceptable  levels  depends  greatly  on  the 
ability  of  people  to  identify  and  use  resources. 
Resources,  therefore,  can  be  defined  only  in  a  cul¬ 
tural  context.  Without  knowledge,  technology, 
capital,  and  suitable  political  organization,  natural 
resources  may  lie  unused  or  may  be  used  waste-/ 
fully. 

Studies  that  focus  on  the  significance  of  resources 
should  provide  opportunities  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  generalizations  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

-  Resources  are  culturally  defined. 

-  The  demand  for  resources  is  a  function  of  social 
and  economic  systems. 

-  Resources  are  often  classified  as  renewable  and 
non-renewable. 

-  Available  resources  include  materials  often 
classified  as  wastes. 

-  Resources  may  not  run  out,  but  instead  may 
become  too  expensive  to  use. 

-  Energy  in  some  form  is  often  a  key  to  convert¬ 
ing  materials  into  resources. 

-  All  natural  resources  must  come  from  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  the  demand  for  key  commodities  -  foods,  fuels, 
wood,  metal,  fibres; 

-  energy  alternatives  -  biomass,  the  sun,  wind, 
tides,  fossil  fuels; 

-  resource  ownership  -  personal,  public,  corpo¬ 
rate,  international,  foreign; 

-  multiple-use  resource  management  -  forests, 
seas,  rivers; 

-  the  changing  resource  base  -  depletion,  substi¬ 
tutes,  synthetics,  marginal  resources,  agricultural 
productivity,  exploration. 
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Cultural,  Economic,  and  Political  Aspirations 

In  the  three  decades  following  World  War  II,  the 
political  maps  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
have  had  to  be  redrawn  to  keep  pace  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  some  political  units,  the  emergence 
of  others,  and  the  relocation  of  national  bounda¬ 
ries.  Emerging  and  developing  nations  have  estab¬ 
lished  policies  and  programs  to  meet  their  own 
national  goals.  While  the  driving  forces  have  often 
been  cultural  -  language,  religion,  political  ideol¬ 
ogy  -  economic  issues  of  disparity  among  nations 
and  between  the  rich  and  poor  within  nations 
have  been  recurrent  themes  in  the  unfolding 
world  scene.  In  most  cases,  the  changes  have  been 
accompanied  by  strife  within  a  nation's  borders  or 
by  friction  with  immediate  neighbours. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  economic  special¬ 
ization,  vastly  improved  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  co-operative  agreements  among  govern¬ 
ments  have  drawn  nations  closer  together  to  meet 
mutual  goals.  Commercial,  scientific,  educational, 
and  cultural  organizations  have  formed  alliances 
to  share  resources  for  mutual  benefit.  Since  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  progress  is  human  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  important  that  students  recognize  both 
the  broad  patterns  of  contemporary  cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  development  and  the  way  in 
which  these  are  manifest  in  specific  areas  and  sit¬ 
uations. 

Studies  should  focus  on  these  human  dimensions 
of  the  contemporary  world.  Through  studies  of 
issues  and  events  that  reveal  cultural,  economic, 
and  political  aspirations,  students  should  develop 
an  understanding  of  generalizations  such  as  the 
following: 

-  Cultural,  economic,  and  political  aspirations 
result  from  the  human  desire  to  maintain  and 
improve  individual  and  collective  well-being. 

-  The  aspirations  of  individuals  and  groups  are 
influenced  by  culture  and  environment. 

-  Both  the  perception  and  the  utilization  of  the 
earth's  space  and  resources  are  affected  by  cultur¬ 
al,  economic,  and  political  factors. 

-  Knowledge  and  ideas  are  spread  throughout  the 
world  by  a  variety  of  effective  processes. 

-  The  aspirations  of  individuals  and  groups  for 
the  use  of  space  and  resources  may  lead  to  co¬ 
operation  or  to  conflict. 


The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  legacies  of  the  past  -  wealth,  poverty,  health 
care,  disease,  development,  exploitation,  inde¬ 
pendence,  colonialism,  aid,  imperialism; 

-  forms  of  interdependence  -  trade,  foreign  aid, 
loans,  technical  assistance,  international  agencies, 
military  alliances; 

-  forms  of  commercial  organization  -  multina¬ 
tional  corporations,  organizations  of  commodity 
producers,  cartels,  trade  blocs; 

-  emerging  nations  -  Israel,  Communist  China, 
Indonesia,  Tanzania; 

-  prospects  of  multicultural  societies  -  Brazil, 
India,  Indonesia,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia; 

-  minority  groups  in  societies  -  North  America, 
Eastern  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Application  of  Technology 

Technological  development  is  causing  rapid 
changes  in  both  the  “developing"  and 
“developed"  nations  of  the  world.  Paradoxically, 
technological  developments  can  solve  old  prob¬ 
lems  while  creating  new  ones.  Examples  of  these 
paradoxes  can  be  found  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy,  the  increasing  dependence  on 
chemical  fertilizers  to  sustain  food  production, 
and  the  use  of  aerosol  sprays  for  convenience. 

Further,  all  technology  operates  within  a  social 
context.  Technological  applications  can  result  in 
conformity,  dependence,  standardization,  and 
control,  conditions  that  can  be  viewed  as  threats 
to  human  liberty.  It  is  important,  therefore,  in 
studying  issues  that  involve  the  application  of 
technology,  to  ensure  that  students  are  aware  of 
the  implications  for  human  lives. 

Studies  should  focus  on  the  effects  of  technologi¬ 
cal  applications  on  the  contemporary  world. 
Through  the  study  of  topics  and  themes,  students 
should  gain  an  understanding  of  generalizations 
such  as  the  following: 

-  Technology  involves  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  accomplish  tasks  with  increasing 
effectiveness  or  productivity. 

-  The  application  of  technology  has  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  human  groups  throughout  history. 

-  The  application  of  technology  has  led  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  world  towards  a  global  village. 
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-  Technology,  like  science,  is  neutral,  but  its 
application  takes  place  in  a  social  context. 

-  Different  societies  operate  at  different  levels  of 
technological  development. 

-  Substantial  disruption  can  occur  when  societies 
receive  (employ)  technologies  that  are  not  consist¬ 
ent  with  their  level  of  development. 

-  Social  attitudes  and  economic  pressures  often 
influence  the  application  of  technology. 

-  The  effects  of  technological  applications  are  not 
always  predictable. 

-  Modern  technology  permits  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  on  a  world  scale. 

The  following  areas  can  be  explored: 

-  technology  in  resource  conversion  -  agriculture, 
mining,  forestry,  fishing; 

-  technology  in  data  gathering  and  processing  - 
sensing,  instrumentation,  data  processing,  com¬ 
puting,  analysis,  networks,  systems; 

-  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  technological  appli¬ 
cation  -  capital,  energy,  pollution,  health  hazards, 
lifestyles,  division  of  labour; 

-  the  role  of  technology  in  modifying  and  manag¬ 
ing  environments  -  insecticides,  herbicides,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  biological  controls,  disease  control; 

-  technology  and  transportation  -  air,  sea,  land, 
space; 

-  the  role  of  technology  in  the  provision  of  basic 
needs  -  food,  water,  shelter. 

Integrative  Topics 

The  following  list  may  suggest  starting  points  for 
studies  that  investigate  the  relationships  among  a 
number  of  related  concerns.  A  unit  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  conference,  for  example,  would  address 
the  need  for  international  agreements  regarding 
the  future  of  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface.  A 
review  of  the  generalizations  related  to  ecosys¬ 
tems,  population  patterns,  resource  development, 
economic  aspirations,  and  technological  compe¬ 
tence  is  needed  if  students  are  to  comprehend  the 
task  that  participating  nations  are  undertaking. 

An  advantage  of  this  integrated  approach  is  the 
opportunity  it  presents  for  evaluating  the  relative 
importance  that  should  be  assigned  to  each  con¬ 
cern  in  making  decisions  about  the  future. 


For  another  unit,  the  five  concerns  that  have  been 
identified  as  the  basis  for  this  course  may  be  use¬ 
ful  subheadings  for  the  study  of  the  integrated 
topic.  One  of  these  concerns  can  also  help  to  iden¬ 
tify  narrower  topics  for  study  by  individual  stu¬ 
dents  or  groups. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  presented  below  are  cur¬ 
rent,  while  others  have  been  relevant  for 
centuries.  Course  planners  should  add  to  or  delete 
from  the  list  as  circumstances  make  it  advisable. 

-  Global  patterns  of  trade 

-  Third  World  development 

-  Lifestyles  and  economic  development 

-  The  shrinking  world 

-  The  energy  "crisis" 

-  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Law  of  the 
Sea 

-  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  objectives 

-  Zero  population  growth 

-  World  commodity  needs 

-  Self-sufficiency  as  an  objective  for  nations 

-  Measures  of  economic  disparity 

-  Endangered  and  threatened  species 

-  Population  projections 

-  Human  habitats 
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Organizing  a  Course  of  Study 

While  topics  chosen  for  study  may  change  from 
year  to  year  as  issues  emerge  or  assume  increased 
importance,  all  units  in  a  course  should  relate  to 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  five  concerns.  The 
concerns  have  been  identified  in  these  categories 
for  convenience,  but  it  will  be  recognized  that 
each  impinges  on  all  the  others  and  that  any  unit 
will  likely  incorporate  information  and  principles 
relating  to  the  others.  For  example,  the  use  of 
insecticides  is  a  technological  application,  but  its 
effect  is  to  introduce  a  new  agent  into  an  ecosys¬ 
tem;  increasing  urban  populations  often  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  agricultural  land,  a  non-renewable 
resource;  the  supply  and  price  of  oil  may  depend 
heavily  on  the  political  alignment  of  a  few  pro¬ 
ducing  nations. 

The  global  focus  has  implications  for  course 
organization.  Wherever  possible,  topics  or  themes 
should  be  chosen  so  that  an  issue  is  examined  as  it 
affects  people  or  environments  in  a  number  of 


locations  on  the  globe.  An  essential  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  the  total  significance  of  an  issue  may  be 
much  larger  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  should  be 
clear,  as  well,  that  issues  are  perceived  quite 
differently  by  persons  in  different  locations  or 
with  different  cultural  outlooks.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  recognize  their  own  cultural 
biases  and  to  view  issues  from  as  objective  a  view¬ 
point  as  possible. 

Courses  developed  to  study  the  world-wide 
implications  of  the  five  identified  concerns  have 
the  potential  to  be  wide-ranging  in  both  content 
and  teaching  strategies.  To  maintain  the  geo¬ 
graphic  perspective,  teachers  may  find  it  helpful  to 
review  periodically  the  section  entitled  “Develop¬ 
ing  a  Senior  Geography  Program",  which 
describes  the  expectations  for  Senior-level 
courses.  The  opportunities  for  skill  development 
and  concept  formation  in  Honour  Graduation 
courses  should  be  particularly  rich. 


DEVELOPING  A  SENIOR 
GEOGRAPHY  PROGRAM 
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The  dilemma  and  the  task  of  geography  is  to 
divide  the  real  world  in  an  artificial  but  useful  way 
so  that  students  can  see  the  order  among  the 
different  components  and  so  that  the  multitude  of 
relationships  among  physical  and  human  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  identified  and  explained.  Geogra¬ 
phy  is  a  matter  of  perspective  more  than  of  con¬ 
tent.  The  study  of  geography  should  provide 
Senior  students  with  a  perspective  for  examining 
what  exists  on  the  earth  and  where  it  is  located. 
The  lack  of  a  unique  body  of  content  creates  a 
problem  in  that  an  almost  overwhelming  amount 


of  factual  information  must  be  dealt  with.  It  thus 
becomes  essential  that  studies  in  geography  be 
organized  around  a  well-planned  conceptual 
framework.  The  conceptual  framework  then 
guides  the  selection  of  information  and  helps  in 
the  choice  of  methods  for  processing  it.  The  three 
steps  -  selection  of  information,  processing  of 
information,  and  the  formation  of  concepts  - 
should  underlie  all  studies  in  the  Senior  Division 
and  should  be  the  foundation  on  which  all  units 
and  courses  are  built. 


CONCEPTUAL  UNDERSTANDING 

In  simple  but  useful  terms,  concepts  are  abstrac¬ 
tions  around  which  facts  may  be  organized  and 
about  which  generalizations  may  be  made.  All 
kinds  of  factual  data  can  be  amassed  around  the 
concept  of  the  migration  of  people  -  their  routes, 
their  eventual  destination,  their  mode  of  trans¬ 
port,  their  reasons  for  moving,  and  the  like.  The 
analysis  of  the  information  leads  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  generalized  statements,  such  as 
"Interprovincial  migration  in  Canada  increases 
primarily  in  response  to  increases  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  levels."  The  simplest  concepts  are  those 
used  to  describe  things  or  objects  -  hills,  farm, 
volcano,  factory.  The  things  to  which  these  con¬ 
cepts  refer  can  be  seen  or  observed.  Other  things, 
by  virtue  of  their  area  or  time  scale  or  simply 
because  they  are  too  all-embracing,  cannot  be 
observed  in  their  entirety.  Continental  glaciation,  for 
example,  presents  problems  of  scale  because  of 
both  the  massive  extent  of  the  process  and  its 
duration.  Other  concepts  are  so  complex  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  all  the  facilities  and  oper¬ 
ations  involved.  An  example  might  be  the  concept 
of  a  distribution  network  as  it  pertains  to  a  world¬ 
wide  petroleum  company.  In  addition,  there  are 
concepts  that  do  not  refer  to  objects  or  events  but 
to  ideas  developed  by  people.  These  can  never  be 
observed  directly.  They  include,  for  example,  all 
concepts  that  express  a  relationship  like  population 
density  or  relative  humidity.  Finally,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  major  organizing  concepts  of  geogra¬ 
phy  which  form  the  conceptual  framework  of  the 
subject.  They  include  terms  like  "spatial 
interaction",  "support  of  life",  "areal 
differentiation",  "resources",  "regionalism", 
"people  as  choosers",  "constant  change",  and  "a 
global  viewpoint".  Each,  in  itself,  is  a  complex  of 
interrelated  concepts  which,  taken  collectively, 
establish  the  perspective  of  geography. 


These  illustrations  may  show  that  concepts  serve 
to  convey  abstract  ideas  which  may  be  relatively 
simple  or  extremely  complex.  For  students,  the 
process  of  concept  formation  serves  to  build 
vocabulary,  to  expand  the  capacity  to  reason  in 
abstract  terms,  to  relate  information  from  one 
domain  of  knowledge  to  other  domains,  and  to 
improve  the  clarity  and  precision  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  others.  Because  studies  in  geography 
should  be  contemporary  and  holistic,  concept  for¬ 
mation  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  an  orderly  or 
neatly  cumulative  way;  however,  many  concepts 
recur  from  study  to  study  and  become  increas¬ 
ingly  powerful  as  supporting  detail  and  related 
concepts  are  woven  in.  Conceptual  understanding 
should  be  a  primary  aim  of  the  geography  pro¬ 
gram.  The  development  of  a  conceptual  frame¬ 
work,  therefore,  is  critical  to  the  organization  of 
effective  geography  courses. 

In  this  guideline,  the  content  of  courses  is,  for  the 
most  part,  described  in  terms  of  conceptual 
understanding  rather  than  in  terms  of  specific 
content  examples.  This  allows  for  considerable 
flexibility  in  the  organization  of  course  material. 
At  the  same  time,  it  requires  that  courses  of  study 
indicate  what  supporting  concepts  are  to  be  used 
in  the  course  and  the  way  in  which  specific  topics 
will  be  used  to  develop  these  conceptual  under¬ 
standings.  Course  planners  should  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  concept  formation  by  students, 
including  those  concepts  that  relate  to  human 
decisions  such  as  perception,  culture,  values,  and 
long-range  human  goals  in  terms  of  occupying  the 
earth. 
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SELECTION  OF  CONTENT 

As  a  discipline,  geography  is  constantly  undergo¬ 
ing  change.  While  this  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
providing  a  definition  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
everyone,  it  is  possible  to  summarize  the  basic 
characteristics  of  all  studies  in  geography.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  three  propositions  provide  the  criteria  by 
which  a  topic  or  unit  of  study  may  be  assessed  for 
its  geographic  content: 

1.  All  studies,  in  some  measure,  involve  investiga¬ 
tions  of  area,  pattern,  and  interrelationship. 

2.  All  studies,  in  some  degree,  emphasize  the 
physical  and  human  organization  of  space  that 
give  character  to  the  world's  places. 

3.  All  studies,  in  some  way,  have  to  deal  with  the 
question:  "Why  are  things  located  where  they  are  on  the 
earth's  surface?" 


ronment,  and  a  host  of  others.  A  second  major 
objective  of  studies  of  areas  is  to  develop  skills  of 
synthesis,  that  is,  to  find  unifying  characteristics 
within  a  defined  area  so  that  a  holistic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  area  is  achieved. 

Patterns  also  exist  in  space.  The  patterns  that  are  of 
particular  interest  to  geographers  relate  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  associations  of  phenomena  in  space. 
Concepts  arising  from  studies  of  patterns  include 
centrality,  marginality,  accessibility,  density,  tex¬ 
ture,  complementarity,  and  hierarchies-.  In  exam¬ 
ining  patterns,  the  student  should  look  at  both 
distribution  and  intensity  of  occurrence.  Patterns 
are  seldom  stable  and  may  be  in  a  state  of  flux 
while  a  process  such  as  industrialization  is  taking 
place. 


Areas  are  studied  because,  just  as  all  events, 
issues,  or  situations  exist  in  time,  they  also  exist  in 
space.  Since  it  is  not  practical  always  to  study  the 
whole  globe,  it  is  by  the  study  of  specific  areas 
that  an  understanding  of  many  geographic  con¬ 
cepts  can  be  developed.  These  include  concepts 
such  as  regionalism,  areal  differentiation,  place, 
homogeneity,  areal  association,  hinterland,  occu- 
pance,  succession,  adaptation,  modification,  envi- 


Interrelationships  among  phenomena  on  the  earth's 
surface  must  be  a  central  concern  of  geographic 
studies.  Students  should  already  be  aware  of 
many  relationships  such  as  those  between  climate 
and  vegetation  or  between  per-capita  income  and 
consumption  of  goods.  The  search  for  interrela¬ 
tionships  should  lead  students  to  an  examination 
of  concepts  such  as  systems,  interaction,  correla¬ 
tion,  circulation,  networks,  and  functions. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 

Geography  students  should  be  obtaining  their 
data  about  the  contemporary  world  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources.  The  use  of  primary  or  relatively 
unprocessed  data  provides  students  with  the  max¬ 
imum  opportunities  to  be  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  discovery. 

In  the  strictest  sense,  primary  data  should  be 
gathered  at  first  hand  by  a  variety  of  field  tech¬ 
niques  including  sketching,  photographing,  inter¬ 
viewing,  and  counting.  Students  in  the  Senior 
Division  should  be  provided  with  some  opportu¬ 
nities  for  direct  observation  and  measurement. 
However,  it  is  impractical  and  too  restrictive  to 
have  them  do  more  than  a  modest  amount  of  pri¬ 
mary  data  collection.  Many  excellent  methods 
have  been  devised  to  bring  the  world  to  the  class¬ 
room.  In  many  cases  these  materials  are  only  a 


short  step  away  from  being  primary  data.  Such 
things  as  topographic  maps,  air  photographs,  or 
tables  of  statistics  provide  relatively  unprocessed 
information  to  which  students  can  apply  their 
skills  in  processing  information.  Tertiary  sources 
usually  represent  the  author's  perception,  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  subjective  opinion  of  the  topic  under 
discussion;  the  authors  of  such  material  seldom 
identify  their  sources.  In  using  these,  students 
should  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  fact  and  opinion.  It  should  be  noted 
that  tertiary  sources  frequently  provide  a  variety 
of  insights  into  the  attitudes,  feelings,  and  values 
inherent  in  current  issues  and  thus  contribute^to 
the  students'  understanding.  A  selection  of  such 
learning  materials  can  be  used  as  the  base  of 
information  for  a  unit  of  study  or  as  supplements 
to  textbooks. 


PROCESSING  GEOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 

Senior  students  should  be  refining  skills  they 
already  have  and  developing,  testing,  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  new  skills  for  processing  information.  Some 
skills  will  be  learned  primarily  in  other  subjects 
and  be  reinforced  in  the  geography  classroom. 
Others,  especially  that  collection  of  skills  sub¬ 
sumed  by  the  term  "graphicacy"  have  their  major 
development  in  geography. 

Students  should  process  data  and  learn  to  sim¬ 
plify  them  in  useful  ways.  They  should  be 
involved  in  reading  topographic  maps;  interpret¬ 
ing  aerial  photographs;  charting,  graphing,  and 
analysing  statistics;  transforming  data  to  visual 
forms,  especially  in  the  form  of  maps;  and  corre¬ 
lating  information  from  various  media.  These  are 
the  ways  by  which  data  can  be  synthesized  to  for¬ 
mulate  conclusions.  The  processing  of  informa¬ 
tion  will  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
develop  complex  intellectual  skills  in  a  geographic 
context.  Students  will  examine  or  develop  theo¬ 
ries,  models,  and  regions  -  the  generalizations  of 
geography.  The  following  paragraphs  expand  on 
the  variety  of  skills  required  for  processing  infor¬ 
mation. 


Description  and  explanation.  In  its  simplest  terms,  the 
process  of  geographic  investigation  and  study 
occurs  along  a  continuum  from  description  to 
explanation.  (In  recent  years  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  expansion  of  the  continuum  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  projection  or  prediction.)  Description  involves 
the  development  of  specific  vocabulary;  the  obser¬ 
vation  and  recording  of  data;  the  use  of  visual 
materials  such  as  maps,  graphs,  and  photographs, 
and  the  ability  to  interpret  material  accurately. 

Description  will  require  the  Senior  student  to 
develop  intellectual  skills  such  as  the  following: 

-  the  ability  to  gather  information  through  such 
means  as  recall,  observation,  recording,  and  inter¬ 
preting  written,  graphic,  and  mapped  data; 

-  the  ability  to  organize  information  by  such 
means  as  classifying,  plotting,  identifying  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  and  analysing  to  find  logical  groupings 
or  associations; 

-  the  ability  to  rearrange  information  by  such 
means  as  grouping,  correlating,  and  reorganizing 
patterns. 
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In  the  Intermediate  years  students  will  have 
acquired  a  basic  geographic  vocabulary  and  some 
capability  for  describing  phenomena  that  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  Senior  Division, 
with  a  capability  to  consider  more  information, 
students  should  be  able  to  describe  what  exists 
with  added  precision.  Their  descriptions  should 
include  some  combination  of  a  larger  number  of 
variables,  more  reliance  on  quantitative  material, 
better  methods  of  recording  descriptive  data,  and 
greater  emphasis  on  interpretation  from  a  variety 
of  sources  than  were  involved  in  descriptions  at 
the  Intermediate  level. 

As  an  example,  many  Intermediate  students  will 
have  acquired  a  checklist  of  items  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  describing  an  industrial  area  -  raw  materi¬ 
als,  power,  transportation  facilities,  labour  force, 
and  market.  Senior  students  should  be  able  to 
examine  each  factor  in  greater  depth.  Energy 
resources  may  be  examined  in  terms  of  compara¬ 
tive  costs  at  different  locations  or  the  costs  of 
alternative  sources.  Additional  energy  require¬ 
ments  may  be  met  only  by  some  compromise 
with  environmental  quality,  for  example,  addi¬ 
tional  air  pollution  from  coal-fired  generating  sta¬ 
tions  or  thermal  pollution  at  nuclear-powered 
stations.  Senior  students  may  also  consider  addi¬ 
tional  factors  in  industrial  location  such  as 
industrial  inertia  or  the  availability  of  capital. 

More  sophisticated  description  inevitably  repre¬ 
sents  a  shift  along  the  continuum  in  the  direction 
of  explanation.  The  tasks  of  explanation  involve 
the  consideration  of  particular  cases,  the  assessing 
of  evidence,  and  the  drawing  of  conclusions.  Gen¬ 
eralizations  can  be  made  at  a  number  of  levels. 
Advanced  Senior  students  will  be  examining 
highly  generalized  models  and  theories  and  may 
attempt  their  own  models  based  on  their  research. 
In  all  cases.  Senior  students  are  increasingly 
involved  in  the  tasks  of  explanation  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  intellectual  skills  such  as  the  following: 


-  the  ability  to  recognize  cause-effect  conditions; 

-  the  ability  to  apply  principles  and  concepts 
from  the  physical  and  social  sciences; 

-  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships  and  interre¬ 
lationships  among  two  or  more  variables; 

-  the  judgement  to  assign  relative  value  to  two  or 
more  variables; 

-  the  ability  to  synthesize  a  number  of  variables 
into  a  coherent  whole; 

-  the  ability  to  reach  generalizations  that  accu¬ 
rately  describe  existing  conditions  and  relation¬ 
ships; 

-  the  ability  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  generaliza¬ 
tions  by  applying  relevant  criteria. 

Both  description  and  explanation  require  the 
skills  to  present  information  clearly  in  written  and 
graphic  forms  such  as  prose,  charts,  graphs, 
tables,  maps,  diagrams,  and  models.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
precision  in  description  and  measurement. 

Reasoning  processes.  The  tasks  of  explanation 
involve  complex  intellectual  skills  and  problem¬ 
solving  processes.  The  straightforward  route  from 
description  to  explanation  is  an  inductive  process. 

The  student  makes  a  series  of  observations  which 
become  the  substantial  body  of  evidence  on 
which  subsequent  generalizations  may  be  formu¬ 
lated. 

Deductive  methods  start  with  possible  explanations 
of  how  particular  features  came  to  have  distinctive 
locational  characteristics.  This  problem-solving 
model  begins  with  a  hypothesis.  Relevant  infor¬ 
mation  can  then  be  gathered  to  test  the  hypothe¬ 
sis.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the  deductive  method  may 
sharpen  data  collection  and  improve  or  facilitate 
the  explanatory  process.  Concentration  on  a  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  may  help  to  screen  out  the  dis¬ 
tracting  variables  which,  while  part  of  reality, 
obscure  the  recognition  of  basic  and  useful  pat¬ 
terns. 
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The  study  of  a  region,  for  example,  might  proceed 
in  largely  inductive  ways.  Students  would  gather 
information  about  the  area,  organize  the  informa¬ 
tion,  reach  generalizations  about  the  essential 
character  of  the  area,  and  attempt  by  reference  to 
the  physical  and  human  forces  to  explain  the  cur¬ 
rent  pattern  of  human  occupance  and  resource 
use.  In  many  cases  the  inductive  method  is  the 
simplest  and  quickest  to  use.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  the  question  under  investigation  is 
straightforward  and  the  answers  are  likely  to  be 
specific  to  one  example  rather  than  general  to  a 
number  of  cases.  For  example,  students  may  be 
asked  to  describe  and  account  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Francophone  population  in  Ontario.  The 
answer  will  be  case-specific  and  is  unlikely  to 
yield  any  generalization  applicable  to  other  Fran¬ 
cophone  minority  populations.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
most  expedient  to  decide  on  how  the  data  can  be 
obtained,  transfer  them  to  a  map,  describe  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  then  proceed  to  explanation. 

Conversely,  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  residen¬ 
tial,  trade  and  industrial  areas  in  urban  concentra¬ 
tions  may  be  obscured  by  particular  cases.  It  may 
be  more  profitable  to  proceed  deductively  by  con¬ 
sidering  how  towns  get  started  and  then  develop  a 
hypothesis  about  what  pattern  of  distribution  this 
would  tend  to  produce.  The  subsequent  collection 
of  relevant  information  could  confirm  or  deny  the 
hypothesis  with  less  obstruction  from  interesting 
but  case-specific  factors  such  as  topographical  site 
or  meteorological  conditions.  When  a  reasonable 
generalization  or  model  has  been  confirmed,  such 
specific  factors  can  then  be  seen  in  perspective 
with  respect  to  particular  cases. 

A  somewhat  different  case  in  which  the  deductive 
process  could  be  useful  is  a  study  of  Canadian 
resources.  Students  might  begin  with  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  Canadian  resources  should  be  used 
exclusively  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a 
domestic  manufacturing  industry.  This  theory 
could  be  tested  by  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
Canadian  resources,  domestic  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  capital  investment,  environmen¬ 
tal  effects,  needs  for  imports,  the  advantages  of 
specialization,  and  other  related  factors.  Following 
this  gathering  and  weighing  of  information,  it  is 
likely  that  the  original  hypothesis  will  be  modified 
significantly  or  replaced  by  a  more  comprehensive 
and  informed  explanation  of  existing  resource 


policies.  Based  on  their  increased  understanding, 
students  could  proceed  to  propose  policies 
intended  to  achieve  the  best  use  of  Canadian 
resources  in  the  future. 

It  is  important  that  students  at  the  Senior  level 
have  experience  with  the  whole  range  of  processes 
associated  with  description  and  explanation  and 
with  both  modes  of  reasoning.  All  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  will  be  assisted  by  the  development  of 
operational,  graphic,  and  group  skills  as  outlined 
in  the  following  sections. 

Operational  skills.  There  are  many  skills  that  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  geography  program.  They 
are  given  a  variety  of  names  but  are  here  grouped 
as  the  operational  skills  necessary  to  obtain  and 
process  information  in  geographic  studies.  Natu¬ 
rally,  reading  ranks  high  among  these  basic  opera¬ 
tional  skills.  Most  of  the  facts  and  data  used  at  the 
Senior  level  cannot  be  gathered  first  hand.  The 
students  must  acquire  their  information  from 
library  sources.  In  organizing  a  course  of  study  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  reading  abilities  of 
students  and  their  skills  in  extracting  and 
abstracting  information  from  printed  material. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  students  to  keep 
orderly  records  of  information.  They  must 
develop  the  kinds  of  operational  habits  that  are 
important  to  the  use  of  information  at  a  later  date. 
Sources  of  data  must  be  identified;  maps  and 
graphs  must  be  carefully  titled  and  labelled; 
graphs  should  have  significant  numbers  recorded 
on  them  or  on  closely  attached  supporting  tables. 

Statistics  are  an  important  aspect  of  geographic 
studies.  The  term  is  used  in  two  ways  -  as  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  numerical  data  and  in  a  wider  sense  sub¬ 
suming  both  the  data  and  the  methods  for  analys¬ 
ing  the  numbers.  Students  should  have 
opportunities  to  use  statistics  in  both  meanings  of 
the  word.  At  the  very  least,  geography  students 
should  have  a  good  grasp  of  terms  such  as 
"mean",  "median",  "correlation",  "density", 
"percentage",  and  "per  capita".  This  requires  the 
capability  to  do  simple  arithmetical  calculations. 

In  addition,  they  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  information  contained 
in  a  table  of  numbers.  Some  students  may  also  be 
able  to  apply  or  develop  formulas  that  demon¬ 
strate  relationships  more  precisely. 
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The  complexity  of  the  statistical  methods  used 
will  vary  considerably  from  class  to  class.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  statistical  methods  are  useful  for  summariz¬ 
ing  information,  measuring  geographic  distribu¬ 
tions,  estimating,  and  identifying  spatial  patterns 
and  relationships.  The  use  and  application  of 
these  methods  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
nature  of  the  course  content  and  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  students. 

Graphicacy.  The  content  of  geography  -  data  about 
area,  pattern,  and  interrelationship  on  the  earth's 
surface  -  requires  the  use  of  visual  methods  as  a 
significant  part  of  the  discovery  processes.  Thus, 
the  most  distinctive  contribution  that  geography 
makes  to  the  general  education  of  students  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  in  the  area  of  graphicacy.  This 
term  subsumes  all  the  ways  by  which  data  can  be 
obtained,  recorded,  analysed,  and  generalized  in 
an  essentially  visual  as  opposed  to  verbal  or 
numerical  way.  The  photograph  condenses  a 
thousand  words;  the  graph  makes  numerical 
information  more  easily  understood;  and  the  map 
in  all  its  many  uses  is  the  most  important  tool  of  a 
geography  student. 


The  skills  of  graphicacy  are  closely  linked  to  the 
intellectual  skills.  They  have  a  part  to  play  at 
every  level  from  knowledge  acquisition  to  analy¬ 
sis,  synthesis,  and  generalization.  A  distribution 
plotted  on  a  map  is  a  mere  areal  description.  How¬ 
ever,  the  recognition  of  the  kind  of  pattern  in  the 
distribution  immediately  involves  an  analytical 
process.  If  the  pattern  subsequently  raises  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  relationship  of  the  distribution 
with  some  other  variable,  the  student  is  on  the 
road  to  a  conclusion  and  a  subsequent  generaliza¬ 
tion. 

Graphic  methods  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
geographic  process.  Students  should  have  many 
opportunities  to  use  the  map,  graph,  and  photo¬ 
graph  to  acquire  information.  To  do  this  they  will 
need  a  variety  of  "reading"  and  "interpretive" 
skills.  Most  important,  they  must  be  encouraged 
to  use  the  graph  and  the  map  to  portray  informa¬ 
tion.  For  this  they  will  need  to  develop  both  the 
simple  skills  of  cartography  -  legibility,  clarity, 
and  precision  -  and  a  number  of  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  skills. 
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A  well-designed  exercise  in  graphicacy  should 
involve  students  in  decisions  as  to  what  informa¬ 
tion  the  illustration  should  provide,  a  comparison 
of  various  methods  of  depicting  information  so 
that  both  accuracy  and  clarity  are  obtained,  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  the  illustration 
for  synthesizing  information  and  for  showing  cor¬ 
relations  among  variables. 

Group  skills.  Geography  students  should  be  taught, 
and  should  practise,  the  skills  of  group  work.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  employ  a  variety  of  methods  of  data 
collection  and  of  presenting  their  findings.  These 
processes  lend  themselves  to  the  sharing  of  the 
workload  and  the  consequent  use  of  shared  deci¬ 
sion-making  techniques.  If  groups  are  formed  to 
provide  a  team  with  varied  strengths,  each  mem¬ 
ber  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  others. 


Perhaps  most  important,  as  students  become 
more  skilled  in  co-operative  problem-solving, 
they  learn  how  to  reach  better  conclusions  than 
they  could  as  individuals. 

Group-work  skills  should  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
course.  Laboratory  exercises  and  research  topics 
can  be  designed  to  enable  students  to  work  in 
groups  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  some 
judgement  about  which  tasks  are  best  done  co¬ 
operatively  and  which  individually. 

Students  at  the  Senior  level  should  be  refining 
their  skills  of  presenting  and  receiving  informa¬ 
tion,  clarifying  problems,  setting  goals,  and  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  task.  Group  work  is  the  method  by 
which  students  can  practise  these  skills  while 
achieving  the  other  goals  of  a  geography  program. 


ATTITUDES  AND  VALUES 

Values  education  should  be  an  important  dimen¬ 
sion  of  every  course  developed  from  this  guide¬ 
line.  Frequently,  the  students  themselves  will 
identify  values  issues  for  analysis  and  discussion. 
On  other  occasions,  it  will  be  the  teacher's  task  to 
point  out  that  a  situation  cannot  be  understood 
simply  in  terms  of  its  physical  or  economic  com¬ 
ponents. 

In  this  connection  there  is  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness  amongst  educators  and  parents  as  to  the 
legitimate  place  of  values  education  in  the  school 
program.  Some  believe  that  the  school  ought  to 
inculcate  the  generally  accepted  values  of  our 
society.  This  presupposes  an  ability  to  identify 
"generally  accepted  values".  Others  claim  that 
values  are  intensely  personal,  and  thus  any 
attempt  at  examination  or  evaluation  is  a  form  of 
indoctrination.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
teacher  ought  to  accept  any  value  or  attitude  pos¬ 
tulated  by  any  student.  A  third  group  of  people 
contends  that  values  issues  are  not  a  legitimate 
concern  of  the  school;  the  school  ought  to  confine 
itself  to  matters  that  lie  in  the  cognitive  domain. 
This  latter  group  assumes  that  it  is  possible,  for 
instance,  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  facts 
and  theories  of  migration  without  reference  to  the 
beliefs  and  values  of  the  migrating  peoples. 

The  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  as  stated 
in  The  Formative  Years,  is  that  students  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  personal  value  system 


within  a  context  that  reflects  the  priorities  of  a 
concerned  society  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
the  integrity  of  the  individual.  The  following  ideas 
are  offered  as  an  aid  in  implementing  this  policy 
in  Senior  geography  courses. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  teachers  should  affirm 
the  values  underlying  the  rules  about  how  a  class 
conducts  itself  -  namely,  respect  for  the  individu¬ 
al,  concern  for  others,  and  social  responsibility. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  teachers  will  inculcate  the 
values  associated  with  the  study  of  their  disci¬ 
pline,  for  example,  respect  for  rational  argument 
and  the  rules  of  evidence.  In  the  geography  class¬ 
room  critical  thinking  is  to  be  preferred  to  blind 
memorization.  Gathering  of  evidence  to  support 
an  idea  is  preferable  to  reliance  on  prejudice  or 
someone  else's  opinion. 

However,  in  the  area  of  values,  which  imply  belief 
in  a  particular  way  of  life,  religion,  political  sys¬ 
tem,  and  so  on,  the  teacher's  task  is  not  to  incul¬ 
cate  a  particular  value,  but  rather  to  help  students 
make  their  own  choices.  It  is  suggested  that  teach¬ 
ers  take  a  three-pronged  approach  in  this  area. 

Members  of  the  class,  and  here  the  teacher  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  member,  should  aim  to: 

-  become  more  aware  of  their  own  and  others' 
values; 
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-  develop  their  own  value  system; 

-  become  increasingly  able  to  identify  and  ana¬ 
lyse  the  underlying  value  positions  that  are 
implicit  in  public  issues. 

Students  should  become  more  aware  of  their  own 
values  and  those  of  others.  These  could  be  illus¬ 
trated  at  a  simple  level  by  inviting  them  to  suggest 
ideas  for  the  reorganization  of  their  own  school 
campus.  The  fact  that  the  suggestions  will  differ 
from  one  another  will  be  partially  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  students  hold  a  variety  of  values. 
They  could  then  be  asked  to  articulate  the  values 
that  lead  one  to  suggest  a  sports  complex,  another 
a  garden  area,  and  a  third  a  shopping  plaza  with  a 
pinball  arcade. 

In  their  studies  of  the  world,  students  in  Senior 
geography  courses  will  be  coming  into  contact 
with  value  systems  very  different  from  their  own. 
Some  human-land  interrelationships  such  as 
those  found  among  the  Masai  of  East  Africa  make 
little  sense  if  judged  according  to  the  value  system 
of  an  average  teenager  raised  in  Ontario.  If  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  develop  a  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  people  and  places,  and  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  two,  they  must  be  able  to 
recognize  and  understand  the  values  of  particular 
cultures,  and  to  accept  the  fact  that  people  from 
different  cultural  backgrounds  and  environments 
will  have  a  different  set  of  "shoulds"  and 
"oughts"  from  their  own. 

Each  student  comes  to  the  class  with  a  unique, 
complex  value  system,  which  he  or  she  has  been 
developing  since  very  early  childhood.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  this 
development.  In  an  open  and  supportive  class¬ 
room  environment,  students  will  feel  free  to 


examine  their  own  values  and,  if  necessary,  to 
revise  them  so  that  they  form  part  of  a  coherent 
system  that  adequately  reflects  their  present 
maturity  and  experience. 

If  one  were  to  ask  a  twelve-year-old  why  it  is 
wrong  to  go  into  someone  else's  house  and  take 
that  person's  food,  he  or  she  could  probably 
explain  that  we  hold  values  such  as  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Faced  with  the  problem  of  trying 
to  understand  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  the  Senior  Division  geography  student 
will  have  to  test  this  value  in  a  much  more  com¬ 
plex  situation  in  order  to  see  what  other  values  are 
involved,  such  as  a  people's  right  to  exist  as  a 
nation  and  a  people's  right  to  defend  their  home¬ 
land. 

Students  should  be  increasingly  able  to  identify 
and  analyse  public  values  issues.  If,  for  example,  a 
corporation  plans  to  close  down  one  of  its  large 
plants,  what  ought  to  be  done  about  the  unem¬ 
ployment  crisis  that  will  result?  Here  the  students 
are  likely  to  find  conflicts,  not  only  between  the 
values  of  one  group  of  people  and  those  of  anoth¬ 
er,  but  also  between  two  or  more  of  their  own 
deeply  held  values.  Senior  students  are  mature 
enough  to  realize  that  the  valuing  process  involves 
more  than  simply  picking  the  more  appealing  of 
two  possible  values,  and  the  teacher  needs  to  have 
a  model  of  the  process  so  that  he  or  she  can  guide 
them. 

The  following  is  one  such  model  that  may  be 
adapted  to  suit  the  students  and  the  particular  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  class  go 
through  such  a  process  every  time  a  value  issue 
arises.  Frequently,  it  will  be  desirable  to  highlight 
only  one  or  two  of  the  steps. 


Steps  in  the  Valuing  Process 

1.  Identifying,  clarifying,  and  defining  a  value 

2.  Recognizing  the  possibility  of  change 

3.  Identifying  alternative  values  and  their  sources 

4.  Gathering  and  evaluating  data 

5.  Analysing  alternatives  in  light  of  likely 

consequences 

6.  Choosing  freely  among  ordered  alternatives 


(decision-making  in  which  the  original  value  is 
reinforced,  modified,  or  discarded) 

7.  Internalizing  the  value  into  behaviour  (The  cho¬ 
sen  value  is  seen  as  clear,  consistent,  and  defensi¬ 
ble,  and  is  used  as  a  factor  in  future  decision¬ 
making.) 

8.  Re-evaluating  the  choice,  as  necessary,  in  the 
light  of  new  experiences 
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As  they  become  more  sensitive  to  their  own  atti¬ 
tudes  and  values  and  those  of  Canadian  society, 
the  students  will  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
ways  in  which  other  societies  have  developed 
their  area  of  the  planet.  They  will  also  be  in  a 
position  to  make  better  decisions  about  their  own 
use  of  the  environment  and  about  what  ought  to 
be  Canada's  attitude  to  world  issues. 

The  evaluation  of  student  progress  in  the  three 
areas  outlined  here  is  not  easy  and  should  be 
approached  with  caution. 

In  the  case  of  values  that  relate  to  the  way  a  class 
conducts  itself,  teachers  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
judgements.  However,  the  judgements  and  the 
approval  or  disapproval  expressed  by  the  teacher 
must  apply  to  student  actions  in  the  classroom  or 
school.  Whether  the  students  have  internalized 
the  underlying  values  probably  cannot  be  known 
until  they  have  left  school  and  are  free  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  how  to  behave. 

The  same  applies  to  the  values  associated  with  the 
learning  of  geography.  Teachers  will  stress  the 
need  for  good  study  habits  and  will  evaluate  the 
extent  to  which  each  student's  work  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  sound  geographical  procedures. 
The  hope  is  that  the  students  will  internalize  the 
underlying  values  and  use  them  as  guides  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  similar  situations  in  school  or  out.  The 
geography  teacher  will  not  often  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assess  whether  this  happens. 


Thus,  in  both  cases,  it  is  the  students'  overt  beha¬ 
viour  in  the  present  that  is  being  evaluated,  not 
their  underlying  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values. 

In  the  area  of  values  that  imply  belief  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  way  of  life,  religion,  political  system,  and  so 
on,  a  judgemental  attitude  would  hinder  the 
achievement  of  the  stated  aims.  If  students  and 
teacher  are  to  understand  their  own  and  others' 
values,  an  accepting  and  non-judgemental  atti¬ 
tude  towards  one  another's  values  is  essential. 

The  teenagers  and  young  adults  in  Senior  Divi¬ 
sion  classes  will  revise  and  reorganize  their  value 
systems  in  response  to  their  wider  knowledge  and 
experience  rather  than  as  a  result  of  pressure  from 
a  teacher  or  other  adult.  The  teacher,  then,  must 
respect  the  right  of  the  individual  to  select  his  or 
her  own  values,  while  at  the  same  time  assessing 
progress  in  such  areas  as  the  ability  to  state  a 
value  and  to  give  the  reasons  behind  it. 

Thus,  the  aim  of  evaluation  in  this  area  is  not  to 
produce  a  mark  or  grade  which  would  tell  stu¬ 
dents  where  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  class  or  in  relation  to  some  objective  standard. 
It  is  to  provide  feedback  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  their  own  judgements  about  what  values 
they  wish  to  hold  as  responsible  members  of  soci¬ 
ety. 
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The  process  of  planning  a  course  of  study  begins 
with  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  students 
for  whom  the  course  will  be  designed,  their  con¬ 
cerns,  needs,  and  interests.  The  average  Senior 
Division  student  is  different  from  the  adolescent 
of  the  Intermediate  Division,  and  the  Grade  13 
student  is  different  again.  Although  by  no  means 
mature  adults,  many  Senior  Division  students 
have  passed  through  the  period  of  physical  and 
psychological  change  that  accompanies  adoles¬ 
cence  and  now  see  themselves,  most  of  the  time, 
as  young  men  and  women.  One  consequence  of 
this  is  that  their  own  goals  and  interests  are  likely 
to  be  more  powerful  motivators  than  their  desire 
to  please  adults.  Frequently,  they  will  take  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  work.  Many  of  them 


are  more  able  to  work  independently  or  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  small  group  than  they  were  a  few  years 
earlier.  Their  interests  tend  to  be  more  stable  than 
those  of  the  younger  adolescent,  and  many  will 
have  oriented  their  school  programs  to  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  post-secondary  education.  All  of  these 
attributes  of  increasing  maturity,  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ences  in  intellectual  ability  and,  possibly,  differ¬ 
ences  in  experience  in  the  discipline  of  geography, 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  organization 
of  courses  of  study. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  topics  or  themes  for  indi¬ 
vidual  units  and  to  weave  them  into  a  coherent 
whole  so  that  the  aims  and  major  understandings 
of  the  course  can  be  achieved. 


onami 
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PLANNING  A  UNIT 

The  Intermediate  Division  geography  guideline 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  this  topic,  and 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  there  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  Senior  Division  courses.  A  unit  of  study  is 
considered  as  the  basic  building  block  of  a  course 
of  study  and  should  contain  the  following  essen¬ 
tial  features: 

-  a  statement  of  specific  objectives; 

-  the  selection  and  organization  of  content; 

-  suggested  teaching  strategies  and  learning  expe¬ 
riences; 

-  a  description  of  available  teaching  and  learning 
resources; 

-  an  indication  of  evaluation  techniques. 

The  objectives  laid  out  for  individual  units  should 
be  specific  enough  to  provide  focus  and  direction, 
but  flexible  enough  to  allow  additions  and  modifi¬ 
cations  by  the  students.  As  young  adults,  these 
students  should  be  getting  practice  in  planning 
their  own  work,  and  though  course  objectives 
may  be  beyond  their  scope,  they  might  well  help 
to  set  the  objectives  for  a  four-  or  five-week  unit. 

The  selection  of  content  in  terms  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  to  be  acquired  should  also  allow 
for  student  input.  The  courses  in  this  guideline 
frequently  state  the  course  content  in  terms  of 
concepts  to  be  taught.  However,  the  actual  topics 
or  areas  of  the  world  that  will  be  the  vehicles  used 
to  teach  these  concepts  will  be  chosen  by  local 
planners. 

A  course  outline  should  also  contain  suggestions 
for  teaching  strategies  and  learning  experiences. 
Although  these  older  students  are  more  able  to  sit 
and  listen  than  are  younger  students,  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  learn  better  by  lis¬ 
tening.  To  determine  whether  a  course  outline 


will  encourage  student  involvement,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  restate  teaching  strategies  in  terms  of  what 
the  students  will  be  doing.  Learning  experiences 
should  include  individual  and  small-group  work 
as  well  as  class  work.  They  should  also  include 
instruction  and  practice  in  organizing  such  things 
as  a  research  project  or  an  oral  presentation. 

A  description  of  available  teaching  and  learning 
resources  should  be  an  important  component  of 
all  courses  developed  from  this  guideline.  Such  a 
description,  which  will  be  used  by  both  students 
and  teachers,  should  contain  a  variety  of  resources 
as  outlined  in  “Sources  of  Geographic 
Information".  Skills  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
resources  are  transferable  to  other  subjects  and 
other  situations  and  should  be  developed  in  every 
geography  course  at  the  Senior  level. 

Finally,  the  course  outline  will  contain,  for  each 
unit,  suggestions  for  evaluation  techniques  that 
are  clearly  related  to  both  objectives  and  learning 
experiences. 

The  planning  process  should  be  a  co-operative 
effort  among  teachers  in  a  geography  department 
and,  where  possible,  among  teachers  from  several 
schools.  Co-operation  among  teachers  in  the  same 
school  will  allow  for  the  development  of  a  coher¬ 
ent  program  across  four  or  five  years.  Growth  in 
skills  and  conceptual  understanding  can  be 
planned  so  that  undue  repetition  is  avoided.  Co¬ 
operation  among  teachers  from  several  schools 
need  not  have  as  its  aim  a  common  course  of 
study.  Its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  variety  of 
teaching  strategies,  learning  experiences,  and 
evaluation  techniques  that  can  be  assembled. 

Ideas  and  sources  for  resource  material  can  be 
shared  so  that  the  individual  teacher  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  plan  for  his  or  her  own  classes. 
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LEVELS  OF  DIFFICULTY 

An  important  consideration  in  planning  a  course 
of  study  is  the  level  of  difficulty  at  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  work:  students  should  experience  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  challenge  when  they  are  engaged  in  a  task 
and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  when  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  it.  A  course  designed  for  students  working 
at  the  advanced  or  enriched  level  will  be  different 
from  one  designed  for  students  working  at  the 
general  or  basic  level  even  if  the  two  courses  are 
based  on  the  same  guideline.  The  following  gen¬ 
eral  statements  are  offered  as  aids  in  planning. 

Units  of  study  will  be  organized  around  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  major  concepts.  However,  the  concepts 
will  reflect  the  experience  of  the  students  and  the 
level  of  abstraction  at  which  they  are  able  to  work. 
One  course  could  use  the  concept  of  energy  to 
organize  some  practical  information  about  coal, 
oil,  and  water-power  resources.  Another  could 
deal  with  the  concept  of  energy  in  forms  such  as 
chemical,  mechanical,  radiant,  electrical,  nuclear, 
and  thermal  energy. 

Areas  or  topics  chosen  for  study  will  also  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  stated  or  inferred  interests  of  the  group 
of  students  involved.  Thus,  a  group  whose  pro¬ 
gram  includes  technical  subjects  is  likely  to  be 
interested  in  a  study  of  diffusion  as  it  applies  to 
technology,  whereas  a  group  whose  program  cen¬ 
tres  on  languages  might  wish  to  trace  the  geo¬ 
graphic  spread  of  languages. 

Considerable  attention  should  be  devoted  to  atti¬ 
tudes  and  values.  Here  the  difference  will  appear 
not  in  the  valuing  process  itself,  but  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  examine 
a  given  issue.  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  a 
Communist  system  of  government  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  China  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  political  as  well  as  of  economic  sys¬ 
tems,  for  example.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  standard  of  living  could  be  based 
entirely  on  the  students7  own  ideas  about  what 
constitutes  a  high  standard  of  living.  Ensuing 
study  would  then  demonstrate  that  people  in 
other  lands  and  other  cultures  use  different  yard¬ 
sticks  to  measure  standards  of  living. 


All  levels  of  thinking  skills  -  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  comprehension,  application,  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  evaluation  -  will  be  practised  by  all 
students.  The  differences  will  appear  in  the  degree 
of  complexity  and  the  level  of  abstraction,  or  in 
the  amount  of  guidance  given  by  the  teacher.  For 
example,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  unit  on  an  area  of 
the  Third  World,  the  teacher  might  ask  "How 
useful  is  the  aid  given  by  Canada?"  The  students 
could  then  be  left  alone  to  struggle  with  the  data 
and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion;  or  they  could  be 
guided  through  the  steps  of  understanding  and 
analysing  the  information,  developing  the  overall 
picture,  and  making  an  evaluation.  An  evaluation 
question  at  the  Senior  level  can  be  as  simple  as 
"Which  of  these  four  methods  of  mapping  popu¬ 
lation  density  would  be  most  effective?",  or  as 
complex  as  "To  what  extent  does  the  pattern  of 
agriculture  around  this  city  conform  to  Von 
Thunen's  model?" 

The  same  point  applies  to  teacher  intervention: 
the  questions  posed  by  a  teacher  will  differ  in  the 
number  of  thought  processes  they  demand.  When 
faced  with  a  topographic  map  showing  long-lot 
settlement  in  Quebec,  the  instruction  might  be, 
"Account  for  the  settlement  pattern  of  this  area." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  could  be  developed 
by  a  series  of  questions  such  as:  "Where  are  the 
houses  located?  Are  they  suburban  houses  or 
farms?  What  shape  are  the  farms?  How  does  this 
compare  with  farms  in  our  area?  What  could 
account  for  the  difference?" 

In  a  similar  vein,  if  a  unit  included  a  research 
study  project,*  the  teacher  might  wish  to  check 
with  the  students  at  the  completion  of  each  step. 

In  an  advanced-level  course,  assignments  would 
consist  of  larger  blocks  of  work  with  teacher  inter¬ 
vention  only  at  critical  points. 


*See  “Research  Study  Skills", 
a  support  document  for  the 
geography  guideline  for  the 
Intermediate  Division. 
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The  speed  at  which  work  is  accomplished  varies 
from  one  group  of  students  to  another,  but  this 
variation  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  an 
advanced-level  course  will  contain  more  units  or 
cover  more  areas  of  the  world.  It  can  mean  more 
depth  at  the  advanced  level.  Students  in  the 
advanced-level  course  can  examine  an  idea  in 
more  detail  or  perhaps  with  some  attention  to 
broader  concepts,  while  students  in  the  general- 
level  course  can  concentrate  on  more  practical 
applications. 

The  need  to  start  with  what  is  familiar  to  students 
is  a  truism  of  good  teaching  and  has  special  impli¬ 
cations  for  Senior  Division  geography.  The  three 
courses  outlined  for  the  Secondary  School  Gradu¬ 
ation  Diploma  are  global  in  scope,  but  teachers 
are  encouraged  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the 
local  area  and  to  Ontario.  The  teacher  of  a 
general-level  course,  especially,  will  often  find  it 
necessary  to  return  to  familiar  experiences  and  to 
familiar  places  in  order  to  develop  a  skill  or  con¬ 
cept  before  applying  it  to  some  remote  area  of  the 
world. 

Another  truism,  and  not  only  of  teaching,  is  that 
people  are  interested  in  people.  The  geography 
teacher  who  is  looking  for  a  motivational  idea 
knows  that  a  good  human-interest  angle  is  likely 
to  catch  the  attention  of  students.  In  a  general- 
level  course,  it  is  often  advisable  to  use  the  human 
aspect  of  a  topic  as  a  lead-in  to  the  physical 
aspects  or  to  such  abstract  aspects  as  economic 
factors. 

The  selection  and  amount  of  written  material 
included  in  a  course  will  reflect  the  reading  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  students  for  whom  the  course  is 
designed.  Written  material  that  deals  with  topics 
in  a  mature  way  but  in  simple  language  is  not 
easy  to  find.  Many  teachers  keep  a  file  of  passages 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  that  they 
have  found  useful  in  their  general-level  courses.* 


While  it  is  valuable  to  use  varied  audio-visual 
resources  to  augment  textbooks  in  all  courses, 
such  resources  are  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
students  with  a  low  level  of  reading  skills. 

In  presenting  their  work  to  the  teacher,  students 
taking  an  advanced-level  course  may  be  expected 
to  include  a  well-written,  suitably  illustrated 
essay.  On  the  other  hand,  students  in  a  general- 
level  course  are  likely  to  tackle  more  complex  top¬ 
ics  if  they  are  allowed  to  present  their  work  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
use  such  things  as  maps,  diagrams,  models,  or 
dramatic  scenes,  and  to  supplement  these  with 
oral  explanations. 

The  aims  and  rationales  of  courses  in  this  guide¬ 
line  have  been  designed  to  allow  for  courses  at 
several  levels  of  difficulty.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  local  planners  to  adapt  them  in  ways  that  will 
spark  the  interest  and  extend  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  individual  groups  of  students. 


*There  are  readability  formu¬ 
las  that  can  be  used  to  help 
assess  the  reading  level  of  a 
passage.  While  these  tests 
show  the  level  of  word 


difficulty,  the  teacher  will  have 
to  judge  the  complexity  of  the 
sentence  structure  and  of  the 
concepts  included. 


EVALUATION 
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'The  most  lasting  result  of  effective  evaluation  in 
school  is  an  adult  who  can  base  decisions  on  per¬ 
sonal  standards."*  The  achievement  of  this  long¬ 
term  aim  is  only  one  outcome  of  evaluation,  but  it 
is  worth  while  keeping  in  mind,  especially  when 
the  pressure  to  produce  marks  for  report  cards 
threatens  to  reduce  the  evaluation  process  to  a 
round  of  testing  and  grading. 

The  evaluative  process  in  the  classroom  has  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  stages,  involving: 


-  assessment,  or  the  gathering  of  information 
about  student  achievement  or  the  program; 

-  judgement  of  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
data  (Is  it  satisfactory  or  not,  desirable  or  not?); 

-  diagnosis  of  difficulties  (What  caused  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  situation?); 

-  further  planning  on  the  basis  of  the  above. 

Although  much  of  the  same  data  will  be  used,  the 
evaluation  of  student  achievement  and  of  the 
geography  program  itself  should  be  undertaken 
separately. 


EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  most  obvious  purpose  of  this  form  of  evalua¬ 
tion  is  to  produce  information,  usually  in  the  form 
of  marks,  for  the  students,  their  parents,  and  the 
school  records.  A  more  dynamic  purpose  is  to 
provide  information  to  both  students  and  teacher 
so  that  they  may  assess  progress,  diagnose 
difficulties,  and  plan  appropriate  action. 

If  it  is  to  produce  accurate,  useful  information,  the 
evaluation  of  student  achievement  must  be  clearly 
related  to  course  objectives  and  learning  experiences, 
and  thus  must  be  included  in  the  design  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  course.  Just  as  objectives  may  be 
modified  in  the  course  of  a  lesson  and  planned 
learning  experiences  may  change  as  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  unplanned  experiences  by  stu¬ 
dents,  so  too  evaluation  procedures  cannot  be  pre¬ 
cisely  detailed  before  the  lesson  or  unit  is  taught. 
Nevertheless,  these  three  aspects  of  the  learning 
process  are  such  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 
that  to  omit  one  from  the  planning  stage  is  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  lack  of  congruency  between  what  is 
taught  and  what  is  evaluated;  this  will  result  in 
inaccurate  information  and  frustration  on  the  part 
of  students  and  teachers. 


What  is  to  be  evaluated  is  usually  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  in  designing  an  evaluation  instrument;  it  is 
here  that  the  close  relationship  between  evalua¬ 
tion  and  objectives  is  evident.  In  any  course  devel¬ 
oped  from  this  guideline,  all  levels  of  thinking 
skills  will  be  practised  and  should  therefore  be 
evaluated.  However,  if  a  question  asks  for  analysis 
or  synthesis,  and  the  student  does  not  know  the 
basic  information,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  or  she  knows  how  to  analyse  or 
synthesize.  Hence,  where  the  item  is  designed  to 
test  student  skill  in  handling  data,  it  is  often  desir¬ 
able  to  supply  the  data  and  then  ask  the  students 
to  process  them. 

It  is  important  that  students  be  aware  of  course 
objectives,  and  even  be  involved  in  setting  them. 

It  is  equally  important  that  students  be  aware  of 
how  they  or  the  teacher  might  measure  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  achieving  these  objectives.  It  is  very  dis¬ 
heartening  for  a  student  who  has  been  commit¬ 
ting  to  memory  the  information  obtained  from  a 
map  to  be  faced,  on  a  test,  with  a  completely  unfa¬ 
miliar  map.  It  is  even  more  disheartening  for  a 
student  who  has  been  assiduously  polishing  his  or 
her  map  and  air-photo  interpretation  skills  to  be 
faced  with  a  test  question  that  reads,  "Write  an 
essay  on . . .". 


*From  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  Evaluation  of  Student 
Achievement:  A  Resource  Guide  for 
Teachers  (Toronto:  Ministry  of 
Education,  1976),  p.  3. 
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The  decision  on  how  to  evaluate  will  reflect  the 
close  relationship  between  learning  experiences 
and  evaluation  procedures.  If  there  is  considerable 
emphasis  in  the  classroom  on  locating  and  select¬ 
ing  information,  a  research  project  is  a  better  eval¬ 
uation  tool  than  a  formal  examination  for  that 
part  of  the  course.  Similarly,  where  group  work  is 
encouraged  in  the  classroom,  an  assessment  of 
student  learning  and  productivity  under  these 
conditions  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  total 
evaluation  of  progress. 

Evaluation  that  produces  information  for  student 
records  is  normally  confined  to  objectives  in  the 
area  of  knowledge  and  skill  development.  It  is 
more  difficult  and  often  inappropriate  to  assign  a 
mark  to  indicate  progress  towards  objectives  in 
the  affective  domain.  Evaluation  in  this  area  needs 
to  be  handled  differently,  and  some  suggestions 
are  given  in  the  section  "Attitudes  and  Values". 

When  the  evaluation  is  to  be  used  as  feedback  to 
students  and  teacher,  it  will  include  the  many 
informal  exchanges  that  take  place  in  the  class¬ 
room,  in  addition  to  the  formal  items  from  which 
marks  and  grades  are  generated.  Thus,  the 
teacher's  response  of  "Good  idea!"  to  some  com¬ 
ment,  the  barely  concealed  yawns  in  the  face  of  a 
poor  presentation,  or  the  observation  of  a  group 
member  "We're  not  making  much  progress  with 
this  assignment,"  are  all  forms  of  evaluation. 
Unfortunately,  the  very  word  "evaluation"  has  a 
negative  connotation  in  the  minds  of  many  stu¬ 
dents.  When  confronted  with  criticism,  they  are 
liable  to  forget  any  positive  comments  and  to 
receive  even  the  most  carefully  framed  criticism 


with  a  marked  lack  of  gratitude.  No  one  likes  to 
receive  negative  feedback,  but  students  are  likely 
to  be  more  receptive  to  it  if  they  see  it  as  only  one 
part  of  an  ongoing  process,  and  especially  if  they 
can  see  tangible  benefits  resulting.  Thus,  students 
are  more  likely  to  appreciate  an  evaluation  of  the 
rough  draft  of  an  assignment,  for  example,  if  they 
know  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  revise 
it  before  submitting  it  for  marking. 

An  important  feature  of  feedback  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  it  provides  to  clarify  objectives.  Often  it  is 
through  a  digression  by  the  students  that  the 
teacher  learns  that  the  purpose  of  the  activity  was 
not  clear. 

Similarly,  there  should  be  adequate  discussion  of 
the  criteria  for  evaluation.  Otherwise,  the  students 
will  be  constantly  trying  to  guess  what  the  teacher 
has  in  mind.  If  they  are  to  develop  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  standards,  students  themselves  should  be 
able  to  state  what  would  demonstrate  progress 
towards  the  objectives. 

Low  productivity  or  poor  work  by  an  individual  or 
group  can  have  many  causes.  Lack  of  homework, 
inadequate  supervision,  a  new  teaching  method, 
disrupted  relationships  in  the  group,  a  home 
problem,  or  an  impending  football  game  are  only 
a  few  of  the  possible  causes.  A  sensitive  use  of 
evaluation  techniques  will  encourage  student 
involvement  in  the  diagnosis  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  in  the  planning  of  remedial 
action  so  that  students  can  become  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  own  learning. 
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COURSE  AND  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  of  the  program  is  required  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the 
stated  objectives  are  being  reached.  Suggestions 
for  the  evaluation  of  a  unit  are  contained  in  the 
geography  guideline  for  the  Intermediate  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  same  questions  might  be  asked  in 
Senior  courses: 

-  Were  the  objectives  achievable  through  the 
content? 

-  Were  the  objectives  sufficiently  specific  to  be 
clear,  and  yet  open  enough  to  encourage  growth? 

-  Was  there  a  central  focus  to  provide  a  sense  of 
direction? 

-  Was  there  a  spirit  of  inquiry? 

-  Was  there  an  opportunity  to  broaden  interest 
and  pursue  new  ideas? 

-  Was  it  possible  for  students  of  differing  abilities 
and  interests  to  develop  in  their  own  particular 
ways? 

While  it  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  geography 
teachers,  individually  and  as  a  group,  to  make  this 
evaluation  and  to  plan  further  action,  information 
and  opinions  should  be  invited  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  school  administrators  can  supply 
useful  data  about  how  the  geography  program 
contributes  to  the  aims  of  the  school,  whether  the 
needs  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  student  popula¬ 
tion  are  being  met,  and  how  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  geography  courses  compare  with  those  in 
other  departments.  Where  consultative  help  is 
available,  the  consultant  may  be  able  to  offer 
ideas  and  information  derived  from  his  or  her 
experiences  with  several  schools. 


However,  it  is  from  the  students  themselves  that 
teachers  will  obtain  the  richest  supply  of  data. 
Information  derived  from  the  evaluation  of  stu¬ 
dent  achievement  should  be  examined  to  see 
whether  it  also  sheds  light  on  the  value  of  the 
course  design  and  teaching  methods.  Student 
expressions  of  opinion  and  feeling  can  be  sought 
on  such  questions  as:  Which  topics  are  most 
interesting?  Which  exercise  helps  you  learn  best? 
Which  concepts/skills  are  most  difficult?  A  survey 
of  such  information  can  reveal  unsuspected  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  student  background  and  indicate  new 
directions  in  course  structure  and  teaching  meth¬ 
odology.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  design  a 
questionnaire  by  which  all  students  in  a  course 
provide  evaluation  that  can  be  objectively  pro¬ 
cessed.  Observation,  by  one  or  more  teachers,  of 
students  at  work  reveals  a  great  deal  about  the 
students'  degree  of  involvement,  attitudes  of 
inquiry,  and  sense  of  direction.  The  data  thus 
gathered  can  be  used  to  answer  such  questions  as: 

-  Do  objectives,  learning  experiences,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  procedures  clearly  relate  to  one  another? 

-  Is  the  course  meeting  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  students? 

-  Is  there  discernible  growth  over  a  period  of  time 
in  knowledge  and  skills? 

-  Do  the  students  have  ample  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  grow  in  self-reliance  and  self¬ 
esteem? 

From  time  to  time,  course  objectives  should  be 
checked  against  this  guideline  to  ensure  that  the 
locally  developed  program  provides  for  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  established  for  Senior 
geography. 

Finally,  after  a  period  of  testing,  this  guideline 
itself  should  be  systematically  evaluated  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
about  any  areas  where  modification  or  additional 
information  may  be  needed. 
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Perspectives  in  Geographical  Education.  Edinburgh:  Oli¬ 
ver  and  Boyd,  1973. 
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raphers  dealing  with  the  nature  of  geography  and 
geography  teaching  in  general.  Ontario  teachers 
will  be  interested  in  those  articles  that  deal  with 
geography  in  the  secondary  school. 

Ball,  John  M.;  Steinbrink,  John  E.;  and  Stoltman, 
Joseph  P.;  eds.  The  Social  Sciences  and  Geographic  Edu¬ 
cation:  A  Reader.  New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
1971. 

The  editors  have  gathered  together  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  that  look  at  the  role  of  geography  in  the  field 
of  social  science  education.  The  sections  on  con¬ 
cepts,  methods,  teaching  models,  and  geography 
in  the  curriculum  are  especially  useful. 


Biddle,  D.S.,  and  Deer,  C.E.,  eds.  Readings  in  Geo¬ 
graphical  Education:  Selections  from  Australian  and  New 
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Books  Publishing,  1976. 
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burgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1970. 
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Dalton,  Roger,  et  al.  Simulation  Games  in  Geography. 
London:  Macmillan,  1972. 
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the  Ontario  curriculum. 

Dunlop,  S.,  ed.  Place  and  People:  A  Guide  to  Modern 
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tional  Books,  1976. 
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Geography  Committee,  University  of  London 
Institute  of  Education.  Handbook  for  Geography 
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Jackson,  John  N.,  and  Forrester,  J.,  eds.  Practical 
Geography:  Strategies  for  Study.  Scarborough,  Ont.: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1974. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  book  contains  a  number 
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Kurfman,  Dana  G.,  ed.  Evaluation  in  Geographic 
Education.  1971  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council 
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Publishers,  1970. 
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